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Total Assets - - += + $20,441,355.00 
Capital Stock, paid up - - 2,400,000.00 
Net Surplus over all liabilities 2,453,495.39 


(After setting aside a Reserve for Contingencies of $2,000,000.00) 
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cope with present Banking conditions, the 
American Bankers Association has authorized us 
as their official numbering agent to issue a complete 
new Key Book—up-to-date as of May 15, 1933. 


Following is a thumb-nail sketch of what this 
new edition, the 15th, will contain: 


The lead-off section will show you at a glance 
the prefix number of any city or state. Following 
that will be a complete explanation of the numer- 

ical system which will make its adoption a 

matter of simple routine. Official drawings 

will illustrate standardized sizes for checks and 

drafts showing the application of the numerical 

system in registering items. A special numer- 
ical list of cities will save you time in locating city 
Banks for registering items. The numerical list by 
state and city will make it possible for you to locate 
any U.S. Bank quickly and easily. Space and num- 

se a bers will be allowed here for new Banks not yet 
A complete list of organized. 

American banks 

listed alphabetically Divided from the above by a heavy blue separator 
_ by states and cities, will be the nation-wide geographical, alphabetical 

; list enabling you to locate any Bank in the United 
States by state, city, and name. Title changes and 
reopened Banks, and numbers voided because of 
failure, absorption, liquidation, etc. will complete 
the information. 


The Key Book is the handiest accessory yet 
devised for a Transit department. Its system of 
standardization for checks and drafts will save ‘ 
time, money, paper and mistakes. Transit letter 
writing costs will be cut 90 per cent when you use 
it to list your collection and credit items numerically. 


As is customary, we will print only enough copies 
to fill known demand, so indicate your needs below 
and we will ship your copies as soon as they are 
off the press. 


RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY, Official Numbering Agent, American Bankers Association 
536 South Clark Street, Chicago 


a rere copies of the 15th edition, KEY TO THE NUMERICAL SYSTEM OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION for us and charge our account $2.50 per copy when shipped. 
BR ei haere tas secrete Mend Mun Caen aaa ak chee GENS ds o0.52 nd bend uddocniad nes deeuny eee 
City ne a She tad ivpiaateins 








Fire Insurance Companies’ Statements 
are being closely scrutinized by 


BANKERS, 
BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
and POLICYHOLDERS 


The following companies have issued in convenient form complete portfolios 
of their respective investments and their ratings 
by Moody’s Investors Service: | 


| Bette 


The Commonwealth Insurance Company of New York 
The Mercantile Insurance Company of America 
The Homeland Insurance Company of America 


North British & Mercantile Insurance Company, Ltd. 
(U. S. Branch) 


The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 
eS SS 
9 Please fill out and mail the attached Coupon “BG 
Condition as of December 31, 1932 


Liabilities Pelicrbelders Of all Investments 
Capital Assets (except Capital) (Market Value Basis) Bonds Comprised 
Commonwealth $1,000,000 $6,438,119.96 $2,865,282.33 $3,572,837.63 96% 
Mercantile 1,000,000 6,319,494.80 2,859,554.69 3,459,940.11 96% 
Homeland 1,000,000 2,522,320.66 668,466.09 1,853,854.57 75% 
Pennsylvania 1,000,000 14,521,153.03 7,841,443.31 6,679,709.72 90% 
North British 400,000* 14,635,208.51 8,418,622.94**  6,216,585.57 92% 
* (Statutory Deposit) | 
** (Exc. Statutory Deposit) 
; : 
These financial statements are worth studying. 


There is hardly a Bank or Building & Loan Association in the | 
country that is not protected by one of these companies. 
(None of these insurance companies has borrowed any money.) 


Advertising Department: 


Ith Second Floor 
areca 150 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


OM til ‘ , . 

seen Please send copies of your Financial State- 
C0 Homeland ments and investment portfolios as of 
4 North British December 31, 1932 to: 
1 Penna. Fire CREED a 





Address 


(Check those you desire) 
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BANKERS | 


Next Month 


Better Directors— 


W. F. Morrish, president of the 
Bank of America of San Fran- 
ciseo, shows the value of reduc- 
ing the size of the board and 
of making it easier for each 
member to keep in close touch 
with various phases of opera- 
tion. 


Foreign Trade— 


A clear explanation of the facil- 
ities of inland banks for the 
financing of both imports and 
exports is given by Harry 
Salinger, vice president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago. 
He shows how smaller banks 
ean serve customers through 
their correspondents, 


Customer Control— 


We all realize that we have the 
matter of public relations as 
today’s most important bank- 
ing job. The policies and expe- 
riences of J. W. Dunegan, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank 
of Stevens Point, Wisconsin, 
will be particularly helpful. 


Fewer Losses— 


The deseription of a plan for 
classifying and labeling loans 
to avoid excessive charge-offs 
which is used by the Federal 
American National Bank and 
Trust Co. of Washington, D. C., 
is clearly described by John 
Poole, its president. 
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Every Month 


Administration— 


Every banker knows that ad- 
ministration is a perpetual prob- 
lem. Beeause of the fact that 
all dealings are with human be- 
ings, and human beings are all 
different, the administrative of- 
ficer’s job is trying but always 
interesting. 


Public Relations— 


Reputation has been defined as 
‘*what people think you are’’ 
and character as ‘‘what you 
really are.’’ We have usually 
thought character most impor- 
tant, but in banking today 
reputation has a new signifi- 
eance. That is why every issue 
contains definite help on this 
subject. 


Improved Operation— 


While the mechanical details of 
banking are more easily sys- 
tematized than the adminstra- 
tive details, there are always 
ways of making improvements. 
Improved forms, new equip- 
ment, and revised routine al- 
ways have their place in this 
magazine. 


Corrected Lists— 


While we are all hoping that 
revisions in the names and set- 
up of banks will be far less in 
the future, the lists of revisions 
published in each issue of this 
magazine are still highly im- 
portant. 
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Lowering Service Standards Is Not Economy! 


Secrecy Should Always Accompany “Balance” Inquiries! 
Privacy Is Impossible When Audible Communication Is Used! 


Telautographs 


Combine Secrecy, Safety and Speed In Teller-Bookkeeper Messages! 





lL. was never intended that telautographs could 
or would be compared to oral communication 
devices, conveying systems, etc. Telautographs 
were designed to improve on unsatisfactory con- 
ditions due to such systems in banks. Farsighted 
bankers realized this and more than 1000 banks 
today are equipped with telautograph systems for 
teller-bookkeeper communication. All of these 
bankers will state that it would be the worst kind 
of false economy to revert to old, slow and faulty 
oral systems or to cumbersome, undependable 
conveying systems, even though such are obtain- 
able at a cheap price. After all, low costs avail 
nothing if the device fails of its purpose. Why 
buy a system that may or may not satisfy you? 
Telautographs, maintained free of charge 24 
hours daily, must please you or we charge noth- 
ing. The Telautograph Corporation is squarely 
behind its product every day during the life of 
the contract and perfect service is assured. Con- 
sider this fully before buying a system for alleged 
economic or theoretical reasons. Telautographs 
are economical and 100% practical. 


A\tways, but especially now, your teller must 
be an accomplished diplomat. He should not 
be handicapped in any way that will prevent 
him from building good will, increasing de- 
posits and securing new accounts. If he is 
not equipped with telautographs and is com- 
pelled to secure customers’ balances in a furtive 
manner in order to avoid embarrassment to 
waiting depositors, his assurance is weakened, 
his time is wasted and he is always uncertain 
regarding the cashing of checks due to the 
thought of possible error because of misunder- 
standing of oral messages. This does not help 
him to preserve his self-possession in his 
many contacts with your depositors. By the 
way, often your teller is the only contact 
your depositor makes and your bank, as a 
whole, is judged by the way he serves your 
customers. Give him the telautograph, appro- 
priately called “The Teller’s Friend’, instead 
of any system that will slow him up 
in his good-will efforts. Your bank will profit 
thereby. 


Responsibility For Error Cannot Be Shifted 
Telautograph Records Identify The Senders Of Messages 
. Yet 
The Daily Charge Is Only 28 Cents For Each Station! 
Also 
Telautographs Will Eliminate Bookkeeping In Branches, 
Permit Centralized Bookkeeping and Increase Service To 
Depositors (This Service 50% Higher Than Interior Installations) | 


WE HAVE 


WRITE US FOR OUR NEW BOOKLET 


A MAN NEAR YOU—SEND FOR HIM—NO OBLIGATION—EVER—OR— 
a: 


1932’°. IT IS FREE, OF COURSE. 


16 West 61st St., New York City 
WE HAVE 45 BRANCHES SERVING OVER 500 CITIES IN U. S. A. AND CANADA 
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HEATH 


Credit Expansion Or Currency Inflation— 


A Challenge To Banking Talent 


INCOLN said in a great 
political crisis, “In your 


hands, my dissatisfied fel- 
low countrymen, and not in 
mine, is the momentous issue of Civil War.” 
So Roosevelt seems to be saying, in a great 
economic crisis, “In your hands, my dissatisfied 
fellow countrymen, and not in mine, is the 
momentous issue of inflation.” 

If bankers, working with their commercial 
customers, can restore the purchasing power of 
the people by credit expansion, there will be no 
need for currency inflation. The Administra- 
tion has done its part in restoring depositor 
confidence. As this is written, nearly 14,000 
separate banks are open on an unrestricted 
basis, and the fact that they have remained 
open from three to six weeks after the holiday, 
is evidence enough that their customers always 
trusted them, evidence enough that pre-holi- 
day drains on them were due to distrust, not of 
them, but of the whole situation. 


T REMAINS to be shown that the manage- 
| ments of these banks can function with 

Government cooperation and without Gov- 
ernment control. It is distinctly up to the 
banker to do what the President is giving him 
the chance to do, before exercising the dicta- 
torial powers over banking and ecurreney which 
Congress has authorized. In our hands and not 
in his is the momentous issue. 

We say that there is enough money in cireu- 
lation to take care of all currency requirements, 
and that check currency can expand to meet the 
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By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


need for higher prices. If this 
is so, now is the time to prove 
it. We say that a fixed and free 
gold dollar must be the basis 
and the standard of value for all credit dollars, 
and that we can supply credit dollars in suffi- 
cient volume for the needs of business, if the 
Government does not tamper with the stand- 
ard. The Administration is apparently ‘from 
Missouri.” 

It is idle to speak of inflation and gov- 
ernmental banking as threats—they are not 
threats but last resorts. They will not be need- 
ed, if business is willing to buy material and 
labor, and if banking is willing to stimulate 
business in that direction. 


HE sort of banker who will make them 
unnecessary is the sort who leads business 
in the direction it should take, not the sort 
who simply follows business in the direction it 
is going. Such a banker recognizes his dual 
function as a stabilizer of economic life. Such a 
banker knows how to discourage gambling and 
improvidence, and he also knows how to find 
and foster genuine business enterprise wher- 
ever it is combined with ability and character. 
Thus he puts the credit of whole commu- 
nities behind their few creative individuals. 
Thus he makes one sound dollar do the work of 
ten, and, while he does so, there is no need 
for governmental experiment at making two 
doubtful dollars do the work of one. 
The time offers banking talent its greatest 
opportunity. 
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— between bank and 
depositor, founded on mutual under- 
standing, have justified in a large 
degree the code that has characterized 
transactions in The First National 
Bank of Chicago since its opening on 
July first, 1863: “To be respected for 
soundness in judgment, to adhere to 
sound banking practice, to meet 
customers on common ground.” 








Upon this basis business is invited 
from Banks and Bankers. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 








[BUILDING WITH CHICAGO BUSINESS SINCE 1863]) 
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A Way To Salvage Bonds 


The question as to what is best in handling depre- 
ciated bonds is here helpfully discussed by the vice 
president of The City National Bank of Clinton, Iowa. 


board of directors that we sell 

all of our marketable second- 
grade bonds and take our loss, while 
prices are substantially above their 
depression lows?’’ 

This is the question a number of 
bankers are asking themselves, after 
spending more than a year watching 
bond prices decline to a level where, 
in many cases, if the securities were 
liquidated at the market it might 
mean the wiping out of surplus and 
possibly the impairment of capital. 

Purely as a ‘‘salvaging’’ proposi- 
tion, if a banker needs income and 
still wants to maintain reasonable 
earning power in his bond account, 
he may well start his ‘‘salvaging’’ 
operations by liquidating his second- 
grade securities and by placing these 
funds in carefully selected high- 
coupon, high-grade bonds that will 
show a relatively big current return. 


These Bonds Should Be 
Bought From Brokers 


G paar I recommend to my 


During ‘‘waiting periods’’ be- 
tween market movements, this is 
about the most satisfactory type of 
listed bond for a bank to own, pro- 
vided it is bought carefully. A mis- 
take often made in buying bonds of 
this type, however, is in bidding for 
them in the market and allowing the 
price to be run up on thin offerings 
rather than placing the order at a 
set price with a broker who will ac- 
cumulate these securities ‘‘over the 


By ALLEN R. THURN 


counter’’ and thus avoid disturbing 
the stock exchange quotations. It is 
not an uncommon experience to see 
the price of a bond run up two or 
three points on a buying order of 
$20,000, if the offering side of the 
market is for one or two bonds at 
a time. 

Assuming that a bank needs to 
consider only the questions bearing 
upon the investment procedure, one 





Four Items To Be 
Understood 


1 Play safe whenever there 
is any doubt as to the conserv- 
ative course to take with a 
given security. 


2 It is not necessarily safe 
to sell depreciated securities to 
buy prime issues. 


3 Holding assets in cash 
and low-yield securities is not 
always the safe way. 


4 The basis for’ improve- 
ment can be nothing better 
than the day-to-day manage- 
ment of security experts. 
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policy that should dominate is “‘ 


play 
safe whenever there is any doubt as 
to the conservative course to take 


with a given security.’’ A, bank is 
managed first for the interests of its 
depositors and then for its stock- 
holders—but both depositors and 
stockholders are mutually concerned 
in playing safe on the bond account. 

‘*Playing safe’’ does not mean 
selling out depreciated securities in- 
discriminately for the purpose of 
replacing with prime securities. Nor 
does ‘‘ playing safe’’ mean the hold- 
ing of assets invested in cash and 
short-term, low-yield securities. 
There is sometimes an excuse for 
such a temporary policy, but a bank 
must have a normal earning power 
to justify its existence. Net earn- 
ings are one of the tests of success- 
ful management and the way the 
bond account is handled can have a 
very important effect upon these net 
earnings, because it is an important 
function of the bond account to help 
stabilize the earning power of the 
bank. 


Raising Book Value Should 
Be Avoided 


Salvaging methods, as carried on 
by some banks, include a number of 
operations that are popularly term- 
ed ‘‘switching,’’ ‘‘doubling,’’ or 
‘‘milking.’’ These are transactions 
that are intended to raise the book 
value of the account. They are not 
good management practices and 










should be avoided. They are really 
abuses that have developed out of 
sound principles of bond account 
salvage work. For instance, trading 
is often done with a view to switch- 
ing from one low-priced bond into 
another selling at about the same 
price. Unless this type of switching 
is done under close cooperation with 
competent investment counsel, it is 
unlikely to improve the position of 
the Random _— switching. 
based on even prices between issues, 
is risky and often expensive, partic- 
ularly when applied to low-priced 
bonds. Whenever. possible, it is a 
better policy to go into the higher 
price brackets, if necessary, in order 
to get satisfactory replacements for 
weak securities held. 


The practice of ‘‘doubling’’ a 
holding of bonds after an original 
purchase has declined in price is 
risky, and while the average 
cost of the combined block may thus 
be reduced, the additional commit- 
ment usually is greater than the 
account should hold and is often 
costly in losses. 


*Milking’’ a bond account by sell- 
ing the issues quoted above their 
book cost may temporarily add to 
earnings, but can be expected to 
result in a weakened account. Un- 
less a fair appraisal of a bond indi- 
cates that it is selling out of line 
with other bonds of its 
unless it is vulnerable to ceprecia- 
tion because of market conditions— 
a bond with a book profit should not 


account. 


also 


class—or 


the 
be a 


be skimmed out of portfolio. 
Such a policy may good start 
toward a frozen bond account. 
Another important salvage policy 
is to stop losses quickly. Conditions 
surrounding even the best securities 


are likely to change, and, when 
change for the worse is observed, 
there should be no hesitation about 
prompt liquidation. While this 
policy may sometimes result in 
small losses, large losses that hurt 
net earnings ean be avoided, if it 


is followed consistently. 

‘Price speculation’’ is a term 
frequently used by some of the 
statistical services in qualifying a 
selling recommendation on a bond, 
the future price of which is uncer- 
tain. Such bonds should not. or- 
dinarily be bought for a bank bond 
account. If already held, it would 
be wise to secure an opinion from 
competent investment counsel about 
them. 

How To Supervise Bond 
Account 


If undesirable securities 
liquidated from the bank bond ae- 
count, how ean the funds be invested 
te do their share among the earning 
assets of the bank? The investment 
experience of most banks indicates 
that the investment funds of the in- 
stitution can be most profitably em- 
ployed in sound investment bonds, 
provided that the portfolio is proper- 
ly supervised. 

In the average 


are 


bank having a 





bond list of about $500,000 or more. 
it is usually more economical to have 
the work of supervising the individ. 
ual issues in the bond account and 
the recommendations for the pur. 
chase and sale of securities submit. 
ted to the finance committee on the 
basis of reports to the executive 
financial officer from outside invest. 
ment counsel, which is retained on 
a moderate fee basis, than to attempt 


to perform this work within the | 
bank. The cost of the investment | 
counsel service will frequently be 


about the same as the salary of the 
average bank clerk, but instead of 
having merely an assistant, who will 
need constant direction, the financial 
executive will 
tions of trained specialists who are 
watching individual bonds day by 
day and giving special study to the 
companies by which they are issued. 
The services of these specialists 
would not be available to the bank 
within its operating budget, if it ' 
were retain the men 

individually, but when they are on 

the staff of its investment counsel, the 

expense of the work they are doing 

is frequently apportioned among : 


secure recommenda- 


we 


necessary to 


several hundred institutions. 

One of the largest of the invest- 
ment counsel organizations in the 
United States sets its annual ex- 
pense budget for research work at 
about $400,000, vet it is possible to 
secure the benefit of its counsel on 
satisfactory types of institutiona! 
accounts for as little as $5,000 per 


(Continued on page 29 
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@ Here is a simple loose- 
leaf form for keeping track 
of the market quotations, 
the purchase price, the sell- 
ing price and so on, on 
bond holdings. 
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Less Trouble With Balances 


With This Stubless Check Book 


This combined passbook and check record has almost 


eliminated trouble with 


customers’ 


mistakes in 


reconciling their records with the bank’s statement. 


SUPPOSE 
that every 
bank has 
bothered, 
as We were some 
years ago, with 


been 





By 


A. F. BRUNKOW 


entering depos- 
its, and one for 


bringing for- 
ward the bal- 
ance. 


The customer, 


the many mis- of course, makes 
takes in balane- a separate entry 
ing made by Here is a check book that is a passbook as well. A pocket in the back contains blank for each de- 
checks. When the check is made out, an entry is made in the book and the amount of the : P 

customers on check subtracted from the balance. New deposits are entered on the same page by the posit, allow ng 

] 7s . } — k bank. Thus the depositor always knows his balance. This book is copyrighted by the Old j li " f a eee 
thelr enecr National Bank & Union Trust Co. of Spokane, but the bank will grant permission for its use. a in¢é or new 
stubs. It seemed deposit in order 


to us that there 
must be some way to help depositors 


so that these mistakes would not 
oceur. 

Our vice president, W. J. Kom- 
mers, thought that if the items 


could all be on one page so that the 
customer could keep books the same 
as any other books are kept, the 
trouble would be at least partially 
eliminated. 

Accordingly, he designed a check 
register and balance book, a copy 
of which is reproduced on this page. 
Each customer is provided with this 
book and in a pocket in the back 
he keeps his supply of blank cheeks. 
These checks have no stubs and are 
ready to be handed out as soon as 
they have been properly filled in 
and the necessary entries made in 


the check register. The cheeks, being 
fiat, are much easier to handle than 
when they are folded, as is the ease 
with many pocket cheek books. 

As was anticipated, trouble with 
balanees immediately began to de- 
cline as soon as this book was thor- 
oughly distributed among our check- 
ing depositors. Many of our eus- 
tomers told us they found it much 
easier to reconcile the bank state- 
ment with their own records when 
they had the figures all together on 
one page. 

You will see from the illustration 
that, in addition to the date, there 
is space for the name of the person 
to whom the cheek was issued, the 
check number and the amount, a 
column for checking, a column for 
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to have a record 
of the date. There is room for mak- 
ing other entries, if he wishes. 

As a matter of fact, the deposit 
entry is made by our tellers when 
the deposit is made so that the book 
serves as a passbook as well as a 
cheek register and balance book. 

Information helpful in the prep- 
aration of income tax reports is 
provided in the book. Furthermore, 
the permanent 
record of expenditures from which 
posting can be made to a budget 
book or eash book. 

There are 30 pages. This provides 
sufficient space for a year’s trans- 
actions for the average checking de- 
positor. At the end of the year, he 
has a compact record of his receipts 
and disbursements. 


book becomes a 
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A Director Aids Depositors 


new business is difficult to ob- 

tain, many banks are devoting 
much of their attention to customers 
whose names are already on their 
books. It seems logical, therefore, 
that a director should, whenever 
possible, aid the officers not only in 
gaining new depositors but in re- 
taining old ones. 

How can we cement customers to 
the bank so securely that their busi- 
ness may be counted upon as a well- 
nigh permanent asset? We cannot 
offer any inducements that are 
greater than any other conservative 
bank in the way of interest on bal- 
ances, credit lines, and so on. Our 
service in the matter of promptness 
and courtesy may not differ greatly 
from that of another bank. How, 
then, can we excel? 

The logical answer is: ‘‘Greater 


[ THESE times, when desirable 


And So Helps 


service to the customer.’’ By this 
we mean cooperation of the kind he 
will value most—aid in obtaining 
new business. Directors with broad 
business contacts can be of unusual 
assistance in this regard. 

For example, one of our bank’s 
customers, an envelope manufac- 
turer, had been trying for some time 
to get the business of a certain mail- 
order house. An officer of the bank 
told me about the ease, knowing that 
I was familiar with the set-up of 
the mail-order organization. 

‘Who is this man in contact 
with?’’ I asked ‘the officer. 

‘*Mr. Jones,’’ he replied. 

‘‘He will get further with Mr. 
Carter,’’ I said. ‘‘I’ll give him a 
letter of introduction.”’ 

Through establishing the right 
contact, under favorable circum- 
stances, our depositor was able to 





Five Examples Of Director Aid 


1 An envelope manufac- 
turer was put in touch with 
the right man in a mail order 
house and a profitable business 
relationship was established. 


2 A manufacturer of grind- 
ing compounds was helped to 
gain a foothold with an im- 
portant buyer and both are 
pleased. 


3 A baker was intro- 
duced to a contractor who 
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became his largest customer. 


4 A manufacturer was aided 
in his contacts with public serv- 
ice companies which resulted 
in increased business for both 
the manufacturer and the 
bank. 


5 A maker of metal special- 
ties was helped in making an 
arrangement with an auto 
supply concern to their mutual 
benefit. 


His Bank 


By RALEIGH E. ROSS 


make his first sale to the mail-order 
house. It has since become his regu- 
lar customer. Naturally our deposi- 
tor is very grateful and has become 
an active booster for this bank. 

Our officers, in making regular 
calls on larger commercial customers, 
are always on the alert to discover 
how the bank can be of extra service 
to them in this matter of contacts. 
Many times, the problem is put up 
to us, as directors, and it is our job 
to solve it. 

An officer of our bank called on 
me one day with this proposition: 

‘One of our newer customers is 
the Newton Company (the name is 
changed, of course), makers of 
grinding compounds for metal plat- 
ing companies. The sales manager 
has been trying to sell another local 
house, the Giro Plating Works, for 
some time. Is there any way that we 
can help them?”’ 

It just happened that, through a 
friend in another line, I had an 
indirect connection with Giro. I was 
able to open the way for an official 
of the Newton Company to get a foot- 
hold on Giro’s grinding compound 
requirements. The Newton Com- 
pany, I am told, makes a good com- 
pound at a fair price and it looks 
as though Giro will be a steady 
customer. 
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This is not the only bank which 
has the idea of getting business for 
its customers. Some months ago, | 
received a visit from a director of 
a large San Francisco Bank. In our 
discussion of how to obtain and re- 
tain commercial banking business, he 
disclosed that he had been thinking 
and working along similar lines. It 
seems that this director makes it his 
business to become acquainted with 
the west coast representatives of 
eastern business houses. After find- 
ing out something of their sales 
problems, he puts them in contact 
with certain of the bank’s customers 
who might use their products. 

He told of a large eastern baking 
company that was establishing a 
factory in San Francisco, which 
happened to be built by a San 
Francisco contractor. In discussing 
with the sales manager prospective 
customers for the baker—such as 
hotels, restaurant chains, and so on 
—the thought occurred to the bank 
director that this contractor was 
then doing a large amount of work 
on the big 200-million-dollar Boulder 
Dam located in the southern part of 
the state. The director put the 
bakery sales manager in touch with 
the contractor, who naturally was 
interested in a company that was a 
customer of his, and arrangements 


of that company. 


A contact was established 
between the bank’s custom- 
er, makers of a grinding 
compound, and a prospect 


@ it is not often that we learn of sach practical 
assistance to bank customers as these eases which 
were related ta the auther by a bank director. 


were made immediately to furnish 
fresh bread daily for the 10,000 men 
of the contracting crew. The con- 
tractor became the largest individual 
customer of the baker. 


Of course, this director saw an 
unusual opportunity and grasped it. 
Situations made to order like this 
do not happen every day, nor on 
such a large seale. But any director, 
alert for opportunities to aid the 
large depositors of his bank, will 
find frequent ways to accomplish 
this. 


We have been to San Francisco. 
Now let us go to Boston. Here, 
I am told, is another director who 
makes a hobby of establishing busi- 
ness contacts between various cus- 
tomers of his bank. A _ middle- 
western manufacturer with a branch 
in Boston, is a eustomer of the 
Boston bank. He has been helped 
materially by this director who has 
put him in touch with various New 
England public utilities—also cus- 
tomers of the bank. 


One more example from my own 
bank— 


A promising young man among 
our customers makes metal special- 
ties. He was very anxious to sell 
kits and metal display racks to a cer- 
tain auto supply coneern. We were 
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able to help him make the direct 
connection—the auto supply com- 
pany was also our customer. A 
profitable and apparently mutually 
satisfactory business relationship re- 
sulted for both of these customers. 

Lest I create an atmosphere of 
feverish activity on my part in 
riding this constructive hobby, let 
me say that the stories quoted cover 
a period of several years. No direc- 
tor can be forever opening new out- 
lets for the goods of the depositors 
of his bank. And, of course, he has 
to use some judgment in his activ- 
ities in this line. 

However, we at our bank are firm 
believers in this sort of cooperation 
with depositors. If we go out of 
our way to help them, they will go 
out of their way to recommend our 
bank. The resultant good is like the 
widening circle after a stone is drop- 
ped into a lake. And who can tell 
how far new business ripples will go 
before their forces are spent? 

There may possibly be some bank- 
ing situations where this principle 
might not apply, although I do not 
know of any. In our institution, at 
least, we have found that this type 
of business contact cooperation is 
one of the best possible ways to turn 
indifferent depositors into loyal busi- 
ness builders for the bank. 
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@ With the training 
received at the A. I. B. 
the young banker soon 
has the confidence to 
take part in commun- 
ity activities as well as 
in various banking 
organizations and 

enterprises. 


HE American Institute of 

Banking ean help your bank— 

any bank—in only one way, 
through increasing the capacity and 
efficiency of the employees. How 
this is accomplished can best be 
illustrated by specific examples. 

A friend of mine, let’s eall him 
‘* John Jones,’’ got a job in a large 
Chicago bank in 1912 as a messenger 
in the trust department. He went 
into banking not because it interest- 
ed him especially, but because his 
father had a friend who 
officer in the bank. He knew no more 
about banking than the average high 
school graduate, which is very little. 

One of the first things that John 
did was to join the Chicago Chapter 
and enroll in the two courses which 
standard at that time—Eeco- 
nomics and Commercial and Bank- 
ing Law. 


Was an 


were 


Scope Of Banking Revealed 
By Study 


Thus, at 19, he began to get some 
slight glimmer of the scope of bank- 
ing and of how much there is to 
learn. He advanced slowly to check 
writer and then as keeper of various 
sets of books—agency, executor, 
trustee under will. 

His activities in 
creased. He the course in 
Effective Speaking. He joined the 
Debate Society and eventually made 
the team for an Inter-city Debate. 


the Chapter in- 


took 
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Ile supplied the notes for his bank’s 
column in The Bank Man. His name 
was becoming known. 

In 1915, with the encouragement 
of his associates in the Chapter and 
permission within his bank, he ran 
for delegate to the Convention in 
San Francisco and was elected. 

That convention—it was another 
Exposition vear—marked an impor- 
tant step in John’s career. He heard 
banking leaders of note from all over 
the country give addresses on finan- 
cial subjects. He had long talks with 
ambitious bank men from different 
making worth-while friend- 
ships and storing up ideas for the 
use of his own bank. Many of the 
men John first met at that San 
Francisco convention, 18 years ago, 
are still his friends. 

Beyond this, John got, for the 
first time, a clear realization of the 
vital importance of banking to all 
industry and commerce. He saw it 


cities, 





as the hub of the great wheel around 


which the numberless constructive 
activities of the nation revolve. He 
‘ame back proud to be a cog in such 
an important machine. and. believe 
it or not, he is still proud to be a 
banker. 

Senior officers in many a_ bank 
today, with one eye on the overhead, 
are asking themselves this question: 
‘*Ts it worth while to send a delegate 
to the A. [. B. convention in Chicago, 
June 12-162"? John 
with an emphatic, ‘‘Yes.”” if the 
delegate is serious-minded and am- 
bitious. Why, he may come back 
with idea on reduction of ex- 
pense that will save far moresthan 
the cost of his trip! And he'll be 
a better bank man with a_ broader 
horizon than he could possibly get 
at home. 

As a matter of fact, many 
bank men are limited in their busi- 
ness horizon by the confines of their 


would answer 


one 


TOO 
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How A. I. B. Study Helps Banks 


1 By increasing the knowl- 
edge and enhancing the ability 
This is 


accomplished through study 


of bank employees. 


courses, debate societies, 
forums, conventions and gen- 


erally stimulating interest. 


2 By promoting contacts 
and friendships within the 
banking profession of great 
and permanent value. 

3 By the dissemination of 
practical and new banking 
ideas and methods. 


ed 
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Trained Bankers The Need’ 


A survey of 92 closed banks found only two which 


By C. EDGAR JOHNSON 


cage, or the activities of their de- 
partment. The Institute training 
broadens. And the convention—with 
its speeches, round table discussions, 
new and new contacts, its 
educational and inspirational advan- 
tages—is an especially broadening 
influence. By all means, send that 
promising junior employee to Chica- 
go and come yourself, if you can. 
Delegates will see the great Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition and 
they will certainly make some real 
progress on their own account. 
John came back to his 
1915 with valuable ideas. Not the 
least of them was that he was a 
sjuare peg in a round hole of bank- 
ing. He was strongly attracted to 
the new and 
phase of his institution. 
So he took a night course in Ad- 
vertising—at the Y. M. C. A. this 
time—and began making advertis- 
ing suggestions to everyone, from 
the president down. They shunted 
him down to the new business de- 
partment and a mediocre bookkeeper 
was transformed into an energetic 
business builder—far more valuable 
both to himself and to his bank. 
Score another for the Institute. 
By giving the student a broad piec- 
ture of banking, it usually discloses 
the section of the field where he 
can do his best work. Then, as a 
rule, it offers him intensive study in 
whatever branch he chooses. (Since 
John’s student days, a course in 
Bank Advertising and New Business 


ideas 


bank in 


business advertising 





supported the A. I. B. 


Eighty of the banks had no 


A. I. B. graduates and eight had only one graduate each. 





® Mr. Johnson is Assistant 
Cashier, First National 
Bank, Chicago, Ex-Presi- 
dent, Chicago Chapter 
A. L. B., and Chairman, 
Chicago General Conven- 
tion Committee, A. I. B. 





Methods has been offered in the 
Chieago Chapter.) 
Later, John became Associate 


Editor and then Editor of The Bank 
Man, official organ of Chicago 
Chapter. He won out in a hot race 
for a directorship and gained some 
valuable i organization 
methods through his service on the 
board. 

We've featured John at 
length, because he is a typical Insti- 
tute man. He hasn't set the world 
afire. He started at $35 a month 
and up to the ‘‘euts’’ period in 1930 
was getting $6500 a year—which is 
not bad. He is still doing well. And 
you ean readily see how the Institute 
has helped to make him more valu- 
able to his bank. 

Multiply this experience of John’s 
by many similar ones and you will 
realize how Institute training has 
tremendously augmented the mental 
capital of his bank. 

It. is more than a coincidence that 
almost without exception every past 
President of Chicago Chapter has a 


lessons in 


some 
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vood job. The first President (1901) 
retired several years ago after serv- 
ing for years in a high executive 
position in a large New York bank. 
Recently he was drafted. by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
to handle the complicated foreign 
exchange situation arising out of 
present conditions. Today he is 
practically a dictator in the foreign 
exchange field as affecting this na- 
tion. 

The first graduate of Chicago 
Chapter, (1906), was called to New 
Orleans shortly afterward to handle 
that bank’s foreign exchange. Ten 
years later, he was president of his 
bank—The Hibernia National Bank 
—and he still is. 

At least two former presidents of 
Chicago Chapter, who have stayed 
in Chicago, are now bank presidents 
here. A third is Executive Vice 
President of a large loop bank—and 
so on. The Institute builds capable 
bankers. 


Educational Program Covers 


The Nation 


The educational program covers 
the nation. In cities and towns where 
there is sufficient interest to get 30 
or more students, a chapter is estab- 
lished. In towns where from 10 to 
30 students are interested in taking 
a certain course or courses, this is 
made available through a Study 
Class arrangement. A competent 
local teacher is employed and all the 
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text books, outlines, and so on are 
obtained from Institute headquar- 
ters in New York. Where a chapter, 
or group instruction, is not warrant- 
ed the Institute courses are available 
by correspondence. Full information 
ean be obtained by addressing Cor- 
respondence Chapter, Inc., 22 East 
40th Street, New York. 

The Institute now has a total 
student enroiliment of more than 
28,000 and total membership ex- 
eeeds 57,000. Of course, the bank- 
ing situation has been a handicap. 





These figures were 
higher two years ago. 

Chapter activities, aside from 
classes, usually include a Debate 
Society. Frequent inter-city de- 
bates on banking and financial topics 
are arranged during the winter. 
Some chapters also have various 
athletic contests. 

Another feature is the Forum— 
of particular interest to Institute 
graduates. Here a_ well-known 
speaker makes the main address and 
then the topic—usually of current 


substantially 





What Six Bankers Say About A. I. B. 





CANNOT refrain from ex- 
pressing the very genuine 
obligation that I feel toward 
the Institute for the oppor- 
tunity it has given me to climb 
up a little higher on the ladder 
than I would have climbed, if 
there had been no Institute.” 
Fred W. Ellsworth, Vice 
President, Hibernia Na- 
tional Bank, New Orleans 


“The Institute’s deep impres- 
sion on the lives of the men 
who pass under its influence 
and on the great profession 
of banking, which has been 
materially strengthened by its 
endeavors, cannot be over- 
estimated.” 

Melvin A. Traylor, Presi- 
dent, First National Bank 
of Chicago 


“Ninety-eight per cent of my 
modest achievements in the 
banking field is due to the 
Institute and its influence. The 
friendships made through it I 
would not willingly exchange 
for any financial success.” 

J. H. Puelicher, Presi- 
dent, Marshall and Ilsley 
Bank, Milwaukee 


“Only employees who are 
graduates of the A. I. B., or 
who are engaged in taking one 
of the courses of the Institute, 
or who have completed some 
academic work of a similar 
nature are considered for pro- 
motions in this bank.” 

George W. Healey, Vice 
President and Cashier, 
The First National Bank, 
Hoboken, N. J. 


“Both the employer and the 
bank employee derive immeas- 
urable benefit from the A. I. B. 
courses—the former in the 
greatly increased efficiency and 
higher degree of intelligence 
displayed by the employee, and 
the latter in the general broad- 
ening of his knowledge and the 
ability to execute with confi- 
dence all commissions that 
come to him in the line of 
duty.” 

Charles H. Toll, Vice 
President, Security-First 
National Bank of Los 
Angeles 


“It is reasonable to assume 
that the intricate and complex 
problems of banking in these 
days call for even more inten- 
sive training of bank employees 
to fit them properly for the 
high duties which they will 
eventually be called upon to 
perform.” 

Frank Felt, Vice Presi- 
dent, First National Bank, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
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financial interest—is made the basis 
for a general discussion. 

In Chicago, and in some other 
large chapters, arrangements are 
made for the membership to visit 
large industrial plants and see the 
multitude of varied activities that 
lie behind the cheeks, drafts, and 
acceptances which flow through their 
banks. 

The publie during recent months 
has accused bankers in general of 
woeful and almost criminal ignor- 
anee of the principles of sound 
banking. Certainly there could be no 
basis for such an accusation, if all 
bankers had Institute training, or 
its equivalent. 

In this connection an executive 
secretary of a certain chapter in a 
large city, made an interesting study 
about a year ago. He asked himself, 
‘Is this closing of banks through 
poor management an indictment of 
Institute training? Does this situa- 
tion prove that, when the test comes, 
Institute men cannot measure up?” 

He investigated the 92 banks in 
the vicinity which had elosed, up to 
that time. 

He found that, of the 92, only 2 
were aggressively supporting the 
work of the A. I. B. and urging 
employees to enroll as students. 


In all these banks there was a total 
of only 21 Institute graduates. 
Eighty of the banks had not a single 
graduate. Eight banks had but one 
each. 

Thus it was shown that, practi- 
cally without exception, Institute 
trained man had no voice in the 
management of any of these 92 
banks. 

To sum up, the A. I. B. helps 
banks by inereasing the knowledge 
and enhancing the ability of bank 
employees. Through study courses, 
Debate Societies, Forums, and con- 


— 


ventions it aids and encourages the | 


ambitious bank man to be of greater 


value to his institution and to him- | 


self. It promotes contacts and 
friendships within the banking pro- 
fession of great and permanent 
value. It aids in the dissemination 
of practical and new banking ideas 
and methods. It can be of the great- 
est possible service in aiding you 
to build up the mental capital of 
your bank which is fully as impor- 
tant to the success of your bank as 
its financial capital. 
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gestions made in the previous 

issue of Rand M°Nally Bankers 
Monthly by Preston E. Reed, execu- 
tive secretary of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association, considerable 
improvement has been noted in the 
advertising of banks. 

Mr. Reed suggested that advertis- 
ing should be more educational now 
than ever before. Several examples 
of educational advertising published 
by banks will serve not only to show 
that improvement is being made, but 
will also serve as examples for those 
who have not yet started an educa- 
tional program. 

A frank admission of the bank’s 
first duty is made in the following 
advertising published by the Norfolk 
National Bank of Commerce and 
Trusts of Norfolk, Va. 

The copy is signed by Robert P. 
Beaman, president. 


Preston: ma the practical sug- 


“A Bank's Duty Is To 
Its Depositors” 


“We have said frequently ‘A 
bank’s duty is to its depositors.’ 

“This is not simply a slogan. It 
rests on the fact that most of our 
customers are depositors who do not 
borrow; in fact, less than 10% bor- 
tow. (Other sound banks show a sim- 
ilar ratio. ) 

“It is obvious that the banker 
must give his first thought to the 
0% who bring their funds to him in 
confidence, asking only that he safe- 
guard them. 

“His second duty is to the 10% 
who wish to borrow. With his depos- 
itors’ interests first in mind, he must 
assure a regular and dependable 


Advertising 


. Improved 


supply of credit to customers who 
deserve it. He should not ‘blow hot 
and cold’; should not offer easy 
eredit in prosperous times and then 
eut it off sharply as stringency de- 
velops. Business men who continue 
to meet his conservative require- 
ments should find him a loyal, con- 
stant ally with ample resourees. 

‘*A bank is not kept sound by ae- 
cident, habit, or Act of Congress. 
‘Commerce’ owes its liquidity and 
strength to its policies, tested and 
proved, which are presented frankly 
in this series of advertisements. ”’ 

An explanation of the way a bank 
serves its community is to be found 
in the following advertisement pub- 
lished by the Pajaro Valley National 
Bank of Watsonville, California. 

The copy is labeled with a head- 
ing which reads: ‘‘An Employment 
Ageney For Dollars.”’ 

‘*Approximately $2,500,000 is 
kept constantly employed by this 
bank in sound, wealth-producing 
Pajaro Valley enterprises. This is 
the amount the bank has loaned out 
to local people. 

‘“‘This fund is made up of the 
numerous deposits of many custom- 
ers over a period of 45 years, since 
the bank was established in 1888. 

‘*To keep the fund at work, and 
also sufficiently liquid to be returned 
to depositors upon demand is a task 


that requires a combination of bank- 
ing skill, constant vigilance, and an 
intimate knowledge of local condi- 
tions obtained through first-hand ex- 
perience. 

‘*From this viewpoint, the bank is 
something more than a convenient 
depository—it is a mobilizer of the 
community’s dollars, an employ- 
ment agency for money intimately 
associated with the growth and pro- 
gress of Pajaro Valley industry and 
agriculture, and the happiness and 
security of the people.’’ 

A frank explanation of the bank’s 
lending policy is published in a piece 
of copy written and signed by Dan 
V. Stephens, president of the 
Stephens National Bank of Fremont, 
Nebr., with the heading: ‘‘General 
Rules For Bank Credit Helpful To 
Know.’’ The body of this advertise- 
ment reads as follows: 

‘*Many people are greatly con- 
fused as to why one person can secure 
eredit at the bank and another, per- 
haps of equal financial worth, can- 
not. This brief statement, while not 
covering the ground completely by 
any means, will enable the public to 
understand something about the 
basis of credit: 

**To begin with, money should not 
be loaned by a commercial bank for 
permanent or capital investments al- 
though it used to be a common prac- 
tice. The reason for this is apparent. 
The money that a commercial bank 
loans is, to a large extent, demand 
money of depositors and can be 
loaned only for a matter of 30, 60, 
90 or 180 days and, at most, nine 
months for agricultural purposes. If 
you are going into business, into 
farming or into manufacturing, you 
should secure the money for the 
establishment of your business from 
private sources, from investment 
concerns or on capital stock. This 
allows adequate time for payment 
of principal. 

‘“‘The loans, that a commercial 
bank can properly make, can be 
readily grouped into four divisions 
as follows: Agriculture, Industry, 
Commerce and the salaried or income 





@ Here are four complete newspaper advertisements, 


designed to educate the public. 


They may help you 


start the educational campaign you have felt is needed. 
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group. 

‘“*To those engaged in the first 
three classifications, loans should be 
made according to the rules and 
regulations of the Federal Reserve 
Act, which loans are self-liquidating 
and rediscountable. 


Agricultural Loans 


‘*In the first classification—Agri- 
culture—a farmer money 
to raise his crop; to fatten his stock 
and get his products ready for mar- 
ket. Automatically, as his products 
go to market, his note will be liqui- 
dated. A commercial bank could not 
extend him credit for nine months 
for the reason that conditions might 
the situation so that the 
funds would not be available for that 
long a period of time, were it not 
for the fact his note ean be redis- 
counted at the Federal Reserve Bank 
at Omaha. Therefore, a shrinkage 
of deposits is immediately met by a 
rediscount of the note, which turns 
the credit extended the farmer into 
cash that can be paid to the deposi- 
tor. The farmer must have clear, 
personal assets against which this 
loan can be safely made and he must 
be known to be a successful farmer 
and an honest one who will meet his 
obligations promptly. 

‘“*TIn the second elassification—In- 
dustry—these loans cover the class 
engaged in manufacturing, mining, 
milling, and so on, to whom eredit 
can be extended by a commercial 
bank for 30, 60, 90 or 180 days for 
the purpose of manufacturing or 
moving the finished products of these 
various industries to market and ob- 
taining the eash therefor. It is essen- 
tial, in the case of anyone engaged 
under this classification, to have his 
plant and equipment and most of 
his working capital. He should not 
borrow at a commercial bank capital 
for the building of such plants be- 
cause that sort of a loan is frozen. 
The notes of this class of borrowers, 
properly made, can be rediscountes 
at the Federal Reserve Bank in the 
same manner as the notes of the first 
group. 

‘*In the third elassification—Com- 
merce—this group includes all those 
engaged in merchandising, whole- 
saling, and so on. The notes made 
by this class are rediscountable at 
the Federal Reserve Bank in the 
same manner are the notes of 
those in the first two classes. The 
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notes must be made by merchants 
who have their capital investments 
and can make a solvent statement 
that will show that they can pay the 
money borrowed for the seasonable 
turnover of their stocks promptly 
when due. 

‘*Without bank deposits, loans are 
not available at all. The borrower 
can see, therefore, the necessity for 
his complying with the rules above 
indicated because the money is avail- 
able only in the event that he does 
comply with them. The deposits be- 
long to the depositors and the first 
duty of a bank is to protect its de- 
positors at all hazards. 

“The fourth classification 
last classification of the 
and includes the salaried class and 
those that have a reasonably certain 
income. of course, in- 
cludes everyone not embraced in the 
previous three classes. Loans can be 
made to this group of people by the 
bank for 30, 60, 90 or 180 days where 
there is a known, certain, available 
income to meet the notes when due. 
Such notes are secured, but small 
amounts are loaned at times without 
security to those of known integrity 
and ability to pay. These sums, as 
a rule, are not large, although in 
some instances they may be. It some- 
times happens that application is 
made for a loan by high class, honor- 
able people whose financial worth is 
beyond question of doubt, but the 
character of the loan might fall in 
the of frozen loans with no 
certainty of being paid on due date. 


is the 
borrowers 


This class, 


class 





comp 


he Stephens National Bank 
senses its responsibility to its large 
number of depositors who entrust 
their funds to it. It has also a deep 
sense of responsibility for the safety 
of the borrowers who have also bor- 
rowed with good intent and full ex- 
pectation of repaying their loans 
when they are due. We do our best 
to aid this elass of people in work- 
ing out their problems with as little 


loss to them as is possible. To all our 
customers—both depositors and bor. 
rowers—we pledge our loyalty, our 
best endeavor and our keenest atten- 
tion to business necessary for the 
protection of their interests. 

‘*We are glad that the holiday has 
proved to the complete satisfaction 
of the people, that the size of a bank 
has nothing to do with its solveney; 
that even a small country bank, like 
the Stephens National, can be as 


solvent as the largest banks in 
America. It was opened at the end 


of the holiday as a sound bank with 
the approval of the President of the 
United States. 

‘We are glad the end of the de- 
pression is in sight. There have been 
periods of depression in the past, 
but out of every depression the pros. 
perity of the country has risen 
higher and higher. This is a new 
day that has dawned with the new 
deal. Bring in your deposit and 
hasten the coming of prosperity for 
1933.”” 

The First National Bank of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, headed one of its 
advertisements, ‘‘Perhaps you 
thought we hadn’t MONEY TO 
LEND!”’ Then it proceeds as fol- 
lows: 

‘*As a matter of fact, we have— 
and plenty of it—and we want to see 
it at work doing the community some 
good. 

‘*Borrowers have been pretty shy 
lately. Despite the efforts of banks 
and the Government to make ample 
credit available, the demand _ for 
loans has been far from brisk. 

‘*Now that business shows some 
signs of improvement, things may be 
different. We hope so. And we're 
prepared. There hasn’t been a time 
during the past three years when 
our customers have been unable to 
get loans for constructive purposes 
on suitable security or healthy finan- 
cial statements. 

‘‘So—if you’re going to need to 
borrow money before long, don’t hesi- 
tate to ask for it. Thanks to the con- 
fidence of our depositors, we have 
plenty of it, and we’re looking for 
opportunities to lend it safely to 
firms and individuals able to use if 
to advantage and pay it back when 
it’s due.”’ 


en Peegee 


It is evident that many bankers | 


have begun to realize that depositors 
will not misunderstand, if the whole 
truth is told them about their banks. 
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Tus estate of Koute Rockne 


great Notre Dame tvotball coach 


wills, but 
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| was placed in trust with a strong 
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banking institution tax exe 


Your estate — whether securities. 












cash, or insurance—may benefit from nearest ofhce 





similar protection if placed in trust 


with Security -First National Bank , 
. 
Our Trust Advisors are experienced ne 


in estate planning. They do not draw 
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ybate costs and take ad 
all inheritance and estate 
mptions and c.unomies. 

Ask for an appointment at your 


or branch of Security 


First National Bank 





is free and does not ob- 


ligate you im any way 


RITY-FIRST NATIONAL | 


BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


* CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $45,000,000 *& 
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The idea was first tested in a window display. 


It attracted twice the usual attention given 


previous displays in the same window. 


HILE advertising managers 

of banks are conscientious in 

seeing to it that good copy 
appears in their respective bank ad- 
vertising, not all take the time peri- 
odically and systematically to see 
what ‘‘reader-attention”’’ the copy is 
commanding. Here is the method 
used by one to check readers. 

On December 9 last, the day be- 
fore the great annual football game 
between the University of Southern 
California and Notre Dame, Allan 
Herrick, advertising manager of the 
Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, placed the ‘‘ Knute Rockne’s 
Estate’’ display advertisement, re- 
produced herewith, in five Los An- 
geles daily newspapers. He had an 
objective in mind. 

He wanted to test the attention 
value of his idea in a window dis- 
play before he used it in a newspaper 
advertisement. Herrick is a great 
believer in window displays. So he 
displayed in the windows of an im- 
portant downtown branch illustrated 
posters similar to copy he planned 
on using later in newspapers. 

One card appearing in the win- 
dows of this, the Pershing Square 
Branch, bore the Rockne pen draw- 
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ing, with a similar trust 
used later in the accompanying re- 
production of the newspaper adver- 
tisement. By count, the average 
number of readers for the usual run 
of posters in the Pershing Square 
Branch windows was 20 for the first 
1,000 passersby. On the Rockne 
ecard, the number was 42. 

With this pulling power, Herrick 
decided to test the Rockne trust mes- 
Sage as a newspaper display adver- 
tisement. The time was opportune— 
the eve of another great conflict be- 
tween Southern California’s Trojans 
and the late Knute Rockne’s Notre 
Dame warriors, whom he had served 
as coach for many years. 

Coincident with the appearance 
of the advertisement in the news- 
papers, Mr. Herrick sent a note to 
55 branch managers and department 
heads in which he said: 

‘*Will vou help me with a test of 
a trust advertisement to appear Fri- 
day, December 9, in all Los Angeles 
papers? The advertisement is head- 
ed ‘Knute Rockne’s Estate.’ In your 
contact with customers, friends, and 
employees at your desk Friday and 
Saturday (without going to any spe- 
cial trouble) will you ask them the 


message 

















330,000 
Read 
This 
Copy 


This experience illus- 





























trates an ingenious 


method for determining 
how many people you 
can expect to read your 


advertising. 


By R. M. MAacLENNAN 


questions on the attached sheet, or 
have some one else do it for you, and 
send me the answers?”’ 

The questions were: ‘‘Have you 
seen a newspaper today ?’’ and ‘‘ Did 
you see our advertisement in it?’’ 

The following are the results: 
2,016 persons were questioned. Of 
this number, 1,244 had seen a news- 
paper, and 501, or 40%, remembered 
seeing the advertisement. 

At this ratio, based on the com- 
bined estimated cireulation of 824.,- 
000 of the five newspapers, the 
Rockne advertisement, it was esti- 
mated, was read by more than 330,- 
000 people. 









DWARD A. FILENE several 

months ago suggested that too 

many banks have been too busy 
helping business men finance too 
much production, and that the need 
of the future is more help in finane- 
ing marketing. 

To the more 
banker, this subject is not new. For 
years; certain leading commercial 
bank officials have shown themselves 
alert to marketing as a part of the 
third of the three C’s in eredit— 
character, capital and capacity. 

Today it is self-evident that pro- 
duction is a readily solved problem 
and that marketing capacity is the 
dynamic, the indispensable element 
in management ability. Those bank- 
ers who years ago proposed the 
budgeting of production in step with 
earefully established sales quotas— 
the regulation of intake by capacity 
of outlet—and even the making of 
bank loans to supply necessary 
‘‘weight of metal’’ in marketing 
campaigns, can now be looked upon 
as prophets. 

While it is easy to understand 
why so many bankers have side- 
stepped the marketing and adver- 
tising problems of their commercial 
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a 
forward-looking 








@ The preparation of advertising copy 

and layouts, although important, is but 

a small part of the service a good agency 
renders its clients. 


customers, it is incredible that they 
ean continue to do so. The time may 
come, indeed, when the banker who 
insists upon adequacy in a cus- 
tomer’s marketing expenditures, will 
be considered more soundly ground- 
ed in his eredits than the banker 
who insists on maintenance of an 
arbitrary quick asset position re- 
gardless of consequences. 

The banker, if he were rating a 
commercial borrower upon his ecap- 
acity in any other sector (such as 
legal advice, patent protection or 
accounting), would automatically 
include in his estimate the capacity 
and reputation of the professional 
counsel employed by the company. 
Yet it is an easily established fact 
that no other competent outside 
counsel functions more thoroughly 
and plays a larger part in many 
spectacular business successes than 
does the efficient professional mer- 
chandising and advertising counsel. 


Banker Interested In Marketing 
Counsel Choice 


From this faet, it follows logically 
that choice of outside marketing 
counsel to assist a commercial cus- 
tomer is of vital interest to the 
banker. That appointment is an im- 
portant part of the customer’s rating 
as to marketing capacity, for the 
reason that in no other phase of 
management does an enterprise come 
in for such a thorough-going and 
forward-looking study as in the de- 
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Sustained 


Through 


velopment of this marketing proce- 
dure. 

Such studies by the sales depart- 
ment, the major executives and 
their advertising counsel overlook no 


: 
: 
} 


phase of the business which has any | 


bearing on sales. The product and 
package are studied. The market is 
analyzed. The competitive situation 
is carefully appraised. Channels of 
trade, with costs and margins, are 
strategically surveyed. All available 
selling and advertising forces are 
scanned. The consuming public and 
its tastes, its habits, its reactions, its 
buying power are given considera- 
tion. 

Such work, frequently upon the 
initiative of the advertising counsel, 
goes to the roots of the enterprise. 
Well done, it has doubled and 
quadrupled the growth of businesses. 
Done in a reckless, extravagant or 
blundering fashion, it may cut the 
main roots that sustain businesses 
and repay bank loans. 

How important it is, then, that 
the loan officer study the report and 
recommendations of the borrower's 
advertising counsel. 
certainly must take sales prospects 


® How bank officers can 
cure effective advertising 
sure balance in judgment 
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Adequate Market 


Counsel 


By CARROLL DEAN MURPHY 


into eareful and thorough econsider- 
ation. 

The banker may ‘‘view with 
alarm’’ the suggestion that he has 
any responsibility in this fiercely 
competitive matter of marketing, 
and in this problem of agency selec- 
tion, where relationship, polities and 
favoritism sometimes play a bewild- 
ering battle with competency. But 
there are bankers who are serving 
their customers effectively by find- 
ing out the capacity and professional 
standing of advertising agencies, and 
through proper recommendations, 
assisting the more professional 
agencies in keeping that service upon 
a basis of character and capital with 
capacity. 

Seasoned agency men are continu- 
ally surprised at the elementary 
stages in which the market thinking, 
market data and market planning of 
even important and successful con- 
cerns still lag. Like the architect, 
the lawyer, and the insurance man, 
they diseuss up-to-date and proved 
procedure, such as sales portfolios, 
demonstrations, point-of-purchase 
tie-ups and other every-day mer- 
chandising matters, only to find that 


TTR 


help their borrowers se- 
and selling counsel to as- 
and in execution of plans 
TO 
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these phrases are not understood by 
the advertiser or the banker. They 
discuss agency qualifications, only to 
find costly selections or changes of 
advertising counsel based upon 
erroneous and inconsequential 
crounds. 

The eause of sound and economi- 
market building demands the 
most intelligent choice possible of 
advertising counsel; and in this 
matter the informed banker ean be 
of material help to his commercial 
customer. 

Colonel Pope of the Columbia 
Rieyele used to say: ‘‘ All advertis- 
ing is good, but some is better.”’ 
The latter statement is no less true 
of advertising and merchandising 
counsel. How ean the banker help 
his commercial eustomers find that 
better counsel and procedure which 
will supply the scoring punch in 
business ? 


eal 


How To Select An Agency 


The advertising agency business 
is a relatively new development, 
little limited as to newcomers, in- 
adequately taught, at least until re- 
cently, and naturally presenting a 
wide variation of capacity. In most 


large cities, there are scores or 
hundreds of advertising organiza- 
tions, ranging from those with 
many branches and with clients 


spending appropriations in seven or 
eight figures down to the one-man 
office which originates mailing eam- 
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12 Questions To Ask 
About Your Customer’s 
Marketing Counsel 


1 Will your customer’s 
account be served by owner- 
principals of the agency? 


2 Have these principals 
broad business management 
experience? 


3 Is their marketing and 
advertising experience exten- 
sive? 

4 Will your customer’s 
problems have the group judg- 
ment of these principals? 


5 Will judgment be based 
on accurate analysis of ade- 
quate data? 


6 Will this judgment be 
independent? 


7 Will their marketing- 
advertising plan be complete 
and well balanced? 


8 Will it be executed 
promptly? 

9 Has the agency proved its 
resourcefulness in meeting 
new-day problems? 


10 Are its layouts distinctive 
and does its copy tell the story? 


11 Has it complete depart- 
mentalized facilities? 


12 Has it financial standing 
and reputation? 


paigns or display ecards. 

How shall his banker advise an 
advertiser about to make a selec- 
tion? 

First, obviously, should come an 
appraisal of the job to be done. 

Selling goods is akin in one way 
to the designing of a bridge or a 
building; but in another way it is 
even more closely akin to the games 
of football or basket-ball. Split- 
second intangibles frequently decide 
the issue. Two sales forees working 
for competitive concerns may swarm 
over the same market, offering prac- 
tically the same merchandise—and 
one may consistently score while the 
other consistently fails. Back of the 
aggressive sales foree, the magnetic 
show windows, the advertisements 
that make people act, there are the 
sales manager, with his executive 
ability, and the ageney, with its 
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of the fundamentals of 
play, its perspective on many selling 
situations, its ability to resolve a 
particular situation into its elements, 
its accuracy in discovering what 
markets think. 

Selecting advertising counsel is 
not different from selecting a 
coach or a coaching staff. There are 
the same essentials of character, ex- 
perience, performance, _ strategy, 
quick-wittedness, resourcefulness, 
decision. 

But the fashion recently has been 
much—doubtless too much—toward 
selection of an agency because of 
some selling or advertising idea it 
proposes. The advertiser has often 
appeared to be on the hunt for 
sleight of hand. In his depression 
mood, he has seized upon what may 
be only a temporary advantage. 

The point may best be illustrated, 
perhaps, by quoting cases in which 
too much emphasis on an idea led to 
mistakes, 


analysis 


so 


costly and other cases 
where selection was based on sound 
principles. 


Last year a manufacturer of food 
products selected an agency on the 
basis of a new scheme of packag- 
ing. The idea possessed so much 
‘‘it’’ that it was launched in terms 





wo 





_ 


| 





of six figures without such conclusive 
tests as more conservative counsel 
would have required. A great ap- 
parent followed; then a 
kick-back developed which no one 
had anticipated. A more conserva- 
tive agency, encouraged to be 
thorough rather than ‘‘clever,”’ 
would have protected that client 
and his banker from an extravagant 
marketing adventure. 

In another case, the heads of a 
company were carried away by a 
new marketing technique which they 
believed they had discovered. For- 
tunately, they had employed a con- 
servative and experienced agency, 
which protested that the plan was 
visionary and dangerous. Finally, 
the agency urged a conference with 
certain recognized authorities on 
marketing, who sustained its posi- 
tion. Constructive records such as 
this (and they are numerous enough ) 
are indicative of the character of 
professional advertising counsel 
available and of the services which 
it, with the support of the bank, 
can perform. 

A third company selected an 
agency several years ago to develop 
a new product of spectacular pos- 
sibilities. The was carried 


success 


agency 


4 


Record of successful performance. 
Experience — breadth; also specialized. 
Mental Caliber. 


Trustworthiness. 


As to scope of work it undertakes. 


Service rendered through a well-balanced 
group of permanent principals. 


1 Adequate size and complete organization. 


2 Talent, especially for copy, layout, radio 





and merchandising. 
3 Organization’s age and stability. 
4 Financial stamina and credit standing. 


5 Location and convenience, including 
branches. 


Recognition by all classes of media. 
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away by the thrill of creating 
brilliant national campaign. The 
hundred tedious details of laying the 
ground work and ‘‘installing the 
plumbing’’ of an enterprise that 
would stand for decades were un. 
known to both advertiser and agent. 
The new product proved a costly 
experiment for both its maker and 
his bankers. 

In another case, a moss-grown in- 
dustrial organization of vast oppor. 
tunity suddenly ‘‘ went advertising.” 
Confused by the solicitations that 
descended upon it, the advertiser 
wisely conferred with a large metro- 
politan bank and was given the 
names of two agencies which had 
‘*character, credit and capacity”’ in 
that field. One of these agencies was 
employed and given large responsi- 
bilities. The company is making 
rapid progress in modernizing its 
sales methods and building up its 
markets. 


Agencies Widely Divergent 


From these instances, it is evident 
that the agency requirements of dif- 
ferent organizations are widely 
divergent. One advertiser may have 
its organization and _ selling pro- 
cedure reduced to an almost scientific 
standard practice; another may be 
in the first stages of building a mar- 
ket and a sales organization. One 
firm may have a thoroughly organ- 
ized advertising division, and an- 
other may not have even an adver- 
tising manager. 

Some industrial 
are 


and retail firms 
intensely traditional in their 
viewpoint and methods. They will 
place no credence in agency counsel 
that does not agree with their own 
views. Here no agency, which is not 
firm, patient, diplomatic, and com- 
pletely trusted by the forward-look- 
ing personalities in the management, 
as well as by the banker, can make 
headway. 

Most agencies know the reputa- 
tions and accomplishments of their 
competitors, and are 
amazed at the Jack Spratt marriages 
and divorces which take place be- 
tween advertiser and ageney. They 
recognize many organizations as ex 
perienced, thorough and_ well-bal- 


oceasionalls 


anced; others as high-powered, 
sketchy and extravagant. They 
recognize, too, that a few agency 


organizations are too conservative. 


(Continued on page 305 
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Convention 


Friendships | 





NE of our customers would 
have lost his entire fortune, 
if I had not taken immediate 

action in securing the help of a 
banker whose friendship I had ae- 
quired at a convention. 

Just recently, a banker friend 
stopped off to pay me a visit and 
told me that a talk I had given at 
a convention he had attended had 
enabled his bank to ecolleet $50,000 
in service charges the year after 
hearing that talk. 

These two experiences, along with 
many others that might be related, 
illustrate the practical benefits that 
come from convention contacts. 

Some folks call me a ‘‘ convention 
hound.’’ As a matter of fact, I do 
not care what they eall me when I 
ean get such benefits as those I am 
about to describe from convention 
attendance. It might be that some 
others might well become convention 
hounds, if that is what is necessary, 
to get the many valuable experiences 
that many of us have had from be- 
coming acquainted with each other. 

My aequaintance with bankers 
throughout the United States as a 
result of my attendance at conven- 
tions has been of great value to me 
inmany ways. First, it has been an 
inspiration to know many of the 
men I have met, to say nothing of 
any value that I may have reaped 
from their acquaintance as measured 
by service. My contact with them, 
the inspiration they gave me, and 
the knowledge and understanding of 
practical problems that I aequired 
from meeting them, have constituted 
a liberal education and one that I 
prize very highly. 

From a practical point of view, 
[have met many bankers whom I 
have been able to call upon to my 
very great material advantage later. 

For example, recently one of our 
customers ran amuck in a_ health 
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Probably never before have 
such practical uses of 
friendships developed at 
bankers’ conventions been 
described as are given here 
by the president of the 
Stephens National Bank of 
Fremont, Nebr. 


out west. He got into the 
hands of some gamblers and fell for 
their cheap claptrap and would have 
been swindled out of all of his money 
had it not been for our intervention. 
We failed utterly in getting this 
man to tell us what the scheme was 
upon which he was embarking that 
required so much money. He resist- 
ed our plea for confidence, made in 
own interest, so I wrote to a 
friendly banker in the resort town 
where he was located, and asked him 
to get in contact with this friend 
and prevent him from being robbed, 
which I was sure was right then 
taking place. Fortunately, this 
banker friend got to him in time and 
by the combined efforts of the banker 
and the sheriff and the chief of 
police, we managed to save this eus- 
tomer several thousand dollars. 


resort 


his 


By DAN V. STEPHENS 


I might have been able to get that 
same service through a_ stranger, 
but I doubt it. The eagerness with 
which my friend responded was 
shown by the numerous telegrams 
that came to me advising me of 
every step that he was taking and the 
progress that he was making. It was 
a splendid service resulting from a 
friendship that had been aequired 
and renewed annually at bankers’ 
conventions. 

Recently, a friend of mine from a 
city of 100,000 people or more, 
stopped off at Fremont to make me 
a visit. He told me that the first 
year following a bank conference 
held in his city, where we promul- 
gated the value of making adequate 
service charges and illustrated the 
subject to the satisfaction of the 
bankers present, his bank alone had 
collected $50,000 in service charges 
of various kinds. Following the meet- 
ing we held there, all the banks of 
the city joined in putting into opera- 
tion this service charge. Had it not 
been for this bankers’ conference and 
the practical results obtained there- 
from, none of the banks of his city 
would have collected the sums that 
they did just at the beginning of 
the depression, when they needed it 
most. In fact, had it not been for 


(Continued on page 304) 





Two Experiences Worth Money 


1 The fortune of a depositor was saved by the friendship 
established at a convention with a banker in Colorado. 


2 A convention talk explaining the method of handling 
adequate service charges resulted in service charge collections 
of $50,000 the following year for one bank whose officer 
listened to the talk and the installation of the service charge 
in the other banks of the community, through the instigation 


of this one banker. 



























































British Investment Markets 


By DOMINICK SPRING-RICE 


HE British investment market 

is naturally influenced most of 

all by the financial policy and 
position of the British Government. 
Its background is, therefore, fairly 
good at the moment because the 
Government’s accounts, which are 
cash accounts, show that for the year 
ended April 5, 1933, the receipts 
from taxation exceeded expenditure 
by £12,000,000, which sum was ap- 
plied to the reduction of debt. This 
is taking the view that the £29,000,- 
000 paid to the United States Gov- 
ernment on December 15, 1932 was a 
repayment of capital, and not a pay- 
ment of interest. That is the view 
taken by the British Government, 
and although it is obviously a matter 
for discussion, this is not the place 
to discuss it. 

During the year, adroit and 
judicious funding methods reduced 
the permanent debt charge by the 
sum of some £30,000,000 per annum. 

The 3% Conversion Loan, which 
is now the standard British Govern- 
ment security, stands very little 
under par. Moreover, during the 
same period of the same year, it 
had been found possible to eliminate 
the £15,000,000 of addition to the 


fiduciary issue of Bank Notes which 
was made in the erisis of 1931. It is 
true that during the same period, 
the total of Treasury Bills (whieh 
have a usance of three months), 
outstanding, increased by £170,000,- 
000, but this broadly represents the 
Exchange Equalization Fund, which 
has, as is well known, been invested 
either in gold or United States 
Dollars. 

This is the background, but it 
does not mean that all is plain sail- 
ing in the British investment market. 
In fact, there is an unofficial under- 
standing by which the issue of new 
securities to the public is restricted, 
in spite of the very low money rates 
now prevailing and the fact that the 
proportion of the assets of the banks 
which is represented by trade ad- 
vanees to customers, has fallen 
during the year from over 50 to 
under 40% of that side of their 
balance sheets. 

It seems that the system of issuing 
new securities to the publie presents 
peculiar difficulties in all countries, 
although these difficulties differ with 
circumstances. 

For instance, in France, the 
political factor has always been very 


Mr. Spring-Rice is a Master of 
Arts of Cambridge University, 
In 1917-18 he was British 
Financial Adviser and Treas. 
ury Representative in Russia 
and, following that, one of the 
Managers of Alexander’s Dis. 
count Company. He is a Diree- 
tor of Grace Bros. and Co., Ltd., 
London Bankers. He has writ- 
ten for the London Bankers 
Magazine, Economist and 
Economic Journal and for 
many other foreign reviews. 
In collaboration with John 
Astor and others he is joint 
author of Is Unemployment 
Inevitable? and Unemployment 
Insurance in Great Britain. 


important, so that the French public 
was subject to a certain amount 
of pressure to invest their money, 
for example, before the War, in 
Russian securities, because of the 
French political wish to have Russia 
on their side in case of a conflict 
with Germany. 

In Germany before the War, the 
banks, which at that time had i 
proportion to their liabilities to the 
public three times the capital that 
the English banks have, took a 
active interest in and appointed 
directors to the principal industrial 
companies which kept their accounts 
with them. 


Lombard Street, the financial 
center of London. The Bank 
of England is on the left, the 
Royal Exchange in the center. 
Photo, Courtesy —British Isles 
Associated Travel Service. 
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NE 1933 


In England, the custom has been 
for the banks to refrain from reecom- 
mending new issues of eapital to 
their customers, and to confine their 
interest in such issues to the taking 
of the money proffered by the public. 

One of the disadvantages of the 
English system has been that the 
issues Of new securities have very 
often fallen into the hands of 
persons who had no permanent in- 
terest in the success or real merit 
of what they were selling. In energy 
and salesmanship, of course, they 
were far behind (if behind is the 
right word) similar organizations in 
the United States, but their interest 
was the same, namely, to get pos- 
session of a plausible bond and sell 
It. 


Large Holder Of Securities 
Outside Own Border 


Great Britain is still the largest 
holder of securities outside its own 
borders, even after parting with 
£800,000,000 worth of investments 
in the United States during the War. 
The business of issuing was in the 
hands of firms of such high class 
that their own interest, apart from 
anything else, made them vigilant 
guardians of the rights of those 
members of the public who sub- 
seribed to such issues. But this was 
not true of ‘small issues of capital 
for minor industrial companies at 
home or abroad. And the slump of 
1929 naturally carried with it an 
aftermath of failure and discourage- 
ment. 

Since savings are being acecumu- 
lated daily in this country, (one 
insurance company alone accumu- 
lates over £1,000,000 a month) the 
supply of new issues of capital on 
asound basis is an intrinsic part of 
the ‘‘machinery of the city.”’ It is 
one which has been most severely 
criticised (and it must be admitted 
that in this respect London is not 
too well organised) so that the name 
of company promoter is not one by 
which men are keen to be ealled. 
The fact that a new issue repre- 
sents, in many cases, the offer of an 
untried business or new industries, 
suggests that in theory there will be 
a difference of knowledge between 
buyers and sellers, and again, in 
theory, that the service provided will 
be better for sellers than for buyers. 
Practical experience tends to confirm 
this theory. 


If we take the intermediary as 
the man who fixes the price of a 
new issue, we see that when it is 
fixed too high, even when the money 
is subseribed easily, subsequent loss 
and disillusionment are more dis- 
astrous to publie confidence than 
the misfortunes of older established 
securities. On the other hand, whey 
at other times a number of new 
issues of various kinds all stand at 
good premiums, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that sellers have had reason- 
able service. 


New issues fall into 


two main 
elasses: First, high-class bonds 
(using the word in its American 


sense, loans of or guaranteed by 
high-elass Governments) or very 
high-elass rails or industrials. In 
these cases, competition among the 
issue houses fixes the price fairly 
closely, and underwriting expenses 
are cut. But in the case of less im- 
posing issues, the ground is shakier, 
and it is with this class that most 
buyers associate their misfortunes, 
though really, the volume of business 
is so much smaller in them that a 
man who took a right view of a 
high-class new issue, and a wrong 
view of all others, and invested 
proportionately with both, would 
probably be better off than one who 
did the opposite. On the mere 
question of expenses, the smaller the 





How The Investment Situ- 
ation Might Be Improved 


1 Independent valuation of 
properties offered to the public 
might be insisted on by law. 


2 New companies might be 
required to place a per cent of 
their profits to reserve at the 
beginning of their careers and 
to write off preliminary and for- 
mation expenses out of profits 
before paying dividends. 


3 Cost of advertising might 
be limited by law to x% of the 
capital asked for. 


4 Newspapers might be 
forced not to refer to a new 
issue in their editorial columns 
unless they expressed some 
opinion on its merits. 
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issue, the higher the percentage, be- 
cause many items, like the inevitable 
newspaper advertising, are the same 
for an issue of £100,000 as for £1,- 
000,000. 

Taking an example quite at ran- 
dom: I heard of a respectable issue 
the other day of about £250,000, 
where the preliminary expenses were 
admittedly 10%, whereas a good 
foreign bond ean be issued for 5%. 
This penalizes the smaller 
industrial. 


The Two Classes Of Issues 


You will probably be familiar 
with the general lines on which new 
issues of capital are made in Great 
Britain, but it may be well to reea- 
pitulate them. Issues ean be divided 
broadly into two classes : those where 
the borrower offers direct to the pub- 
lie, and those where some intermedi- 
ate house or syndicate has bought the 
stock or bond outright and thereafter 
offers it to the public. But whether 
the house that makes the issue acts 
legally as agent or principal, the 
procedure is the same. The issue 
has to be underwritten (unless it 
be of the British Government). For 
a commission of 1% upwards, people 
have to be found who will and can 
undertake to pay for the stock or 
bond, if the publie does not sub- 
seribe. 

If the publie does subseribe, they 
pocket their commission. Otherwise 
they are left with a proportion of 
their stock at the issue price less 
the amount of the underwriting 
commission on the whole of their 
undertaking. Thus, if I underwrite 
£1,000 of 5% bonds at par for 2% 
commission, (£20) and the publie is 
foolish enough not to subseribe for 
more than half of the total offered, 
I have to take up £500 at par, but 
I pay £500 less £20 commission, so 
that the bonds are in my books at 
4% discount. Bankers and brokers 
get commission on the applications 
they put in, and when an issue is 
expected to go well, not only is there 
a keen demand for the underwriting, 
but exeessive applications are made 
with a view to snatching a premium 
when the market opens. Urged 
thereto by this hope, and the fact 
that only a small proportion of the 
money involved is payable immedi- 
ately, the balance being spread over 
several months, our friend the 
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ontinue Good Advertising 


Urges This President 


© “We all need new business and the maintenance 
of institutional prestige. The continuation of good 
advertising is the right effort to get both,”’ says the 
president of Bridgeport City Trust Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


HILE I hold no special brief for the 


business of advertising, I recognize 


in it a force which, in these days. 

; if used intelligently, can be of the greatest 

assistance in improving a bank’s relations 
with the people. 

Perhaps a brief resume of what we have 

m|| done, and why we have done it, might be 


interesting. It has been necessary for us 


THE TIMES CALL FOR ENTERPRISE 


The call today ix for enterprise. All along The Bridgeport-City Trust Company gladly 


the line the need is for— accepts the responsibility of leadership— 


® extra effort to build business by develop- © by putting forth extra effort to serve its 


ing new ideas. new plans, new methods: customers in accordance with the require- 


: ments of the times: 
@ extra effort to improve the financial 


situation: 3 

© by bringing directly to firms, corporations 
© extra effort to increase employment: and individuals the complete facilities of a 
large. well organized institution: 


© extra effort to create and initiate without 
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departing from those sound and time 
tried fundamentals upon which all business 


is built, both substantially and permanently. 


THE 


BRIDGEPORT-CITY 


© by maintaining those principles of sound 
banking to which it has faithfully adhered 


for mere than three quarters of a century. 


TRUST COMPANY 


BANKING - SAVINGS - TRUST ~ SAFE DEPOSIT - TRAVEL BUREAU - NIGHT DEPOSITORY 


Main, Bank and John Streets 


By HORACE B. MERWIN 


to curtail our advertising budget somewhat. 
This we did last vear by carefully weighing 
each item in the scales of advertising ex- 
perience. Media which could be eliminated 
without damage to the general structure were 
taken out. By the simple process of retain- 
ing tried and true primary media we did 
not emasculate our program. In fact, we 
simply eliminated those advertising activ. 
ities which invariably creep into a_bank’s 
advertising budget and absorb money which 
might be used to better effect in other 
directions. 

Some of my friends, after setting up an 
advertising budget, have seemed to be at a 
loss as to what to advertise. 
some think it is almost a waste to seek 
deposits. I’m not so sure. Bridgeport is a 
city of widely diversified industry and it 
has an excellent retail trade. In a city of 
that type, it is natural that its banks should 
be principally commercial, even though | 
am justly proud of our trust department. 

The ‘‘boost Bridgeport’’ plan has _ beet 
used effectively, but today it would be out 
of place. Advertising strength might pro- 
duce an undesirable effect. We were in a 
strong position with ample funds to loan to 
substantial enterprises. How to keep adver- 
tising and have something worth while to say 
was our problem. 

I called three of our principal officers and 
our advertising counsel into conference and 
each gave his views. Personally, I felt that 
in these days we should make an extra effort 
to serve our people, to protect the interests 
of our depositors and to make new friends. 
That effort should extend through the entire 
institution. While we had trimmed our 
advertising budget, we were already making 
an extra effort to obtain results per dollar 
invested in our program. 

So it was first agreed that our whole organ- 
ization would be shot through with the ** extra 
effort’’ idea, particularly those who came 
directly in contact with the public, including 
the telephone operator, the floor man, the 
tellers and all officers. The stiffening of the 
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Help On Money Questions 


Found In Recent Books 


@ A banker gets some help from his economist 


friend, who gives him a list of books on money 


and inflation to aid in a comprehensive study. 


HREE customers yesterday 
[Tse me questions about in- 

flation and the gold standard,”’ 
began the Banker, as he met his 
friend, the college professor of eco- 
nomies, at one of their luncheons 
“So that’s why I telephoned you 
this morning. Of course, I suppose 
” 

“You don’t need to apologize,”’ 
broke in the Economist. ‘‘ You are 
a practical man, and can’t keep up 
on everything, even if one of your 
obligations is to give sound advice 
on financial matters. Just the same, 
lam glad you gave me a little time 
to dig before I talked to you. But 
what have you been reading so far?”’ 

“Last night, I got out one of the 
text-books on economies that I have 
at home, and brushed up a little on 
general principles. Then this morn- 
ing at the bank, I looked into Edie’s 
Money, Bank Credit and Prices. But, 
as I told you over the telephone, 
people are not going to be satisfied 
with the old answers as to why in- 
fation is not a good thing. They 
want to know what to do, or not to 
do, right now.”’ 

“Perfectly right, both you and 
the people’? smiled the Economist. 
“From our point of view, this de- 
pression is different, because it is 
the first serious one that we have 
had since we became a world finan- 
tial leader. And, for the same 
reason, we have to look at world- 
wide conditions now before we sug- 
gest any remedies, when back in 1896 
we could shut our eyes to the out- 
side. 

“But, first, let me tell you about 
some of the books that you ought 
to know. Of course, you 


are ac- 


quainted with Fisher’s idea of a 
stable dollar. You may have his 
Stabilizing the Dollar, which came 
out in 1920. This last year he tied 
his idea for the dollar up with cur- 
rent problems in his Booms and 
Depressions, Some First Principles, 
a book that makes good reading, 
whether you agree with Professor 
Fisher’s ideas or not. 

‘*In times like this, you can ex- 
pect bi-metallism to be pushed. But 
it is not being proposed on a national 
scale. It is too clearly recognized 
that money problems are interna- 
tional rather than national, and that 
all the nations have to work together. 
In 1931, Dr. Hermann F. Arendtz 


By HODGES JAMESON 


brought out a little book of but 
105 pages called The Way Out of 
the Depression in which he asked 
for an international agreement to 
give gold and silver a definite price 
relationship to each other. He econ- 
tended that the present gold basis 
was too narrow, and that too much 
of our business had to be done on 
bank credits, with the result that the 
eredit structure was top heavy and 
likely to topple. Silver plus gold 
would give a sufficiently wide base, 
he felt. His opposition to the stable 
dollar of Professor Fisher was based 
on this point of view: 

‘**High prices do not make pros- 


(Continued on page 300 


Twelve Books On Money 


** Most important. 
* To be read next. 


Arnedtz, Hermann F. Way Out of 


the Depression. 105 pages, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., New York City, 1931. 
**Edie, Lionel D. Money, Bank 


Credit and Prices. 500 pages, Har- 
per & Brothers, New York City, 1928. 


Fetter, Frank W. Monetary Infla- 
tion in Chile. 213 pages, Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, N. J., 
1932. 

Fisher, Irving. Booms and De- 
pressions; Some First Principles. 
258 pages, Adelphi Co., New York 
City, 1932. 

*Gregory, Theodor E. G. Gold 
Standard and Its Future. 115 pages, 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York 
City, 1932. 

Hardy, Charles O. Credit Policies 
of the Federal Reserve System. 374 
pages. Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C., 1932. 
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Hodgson, J. G., comp. Stabiliza- 
tion of Money. 200 pages, H. W. 
Wilson, 1933. 

*Rogers, James H. America 
Weighs Her Gold. 245 pages, Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn., 
1931. 

Sparling, Earl. Primer of Infla- 
tion. 133 pages, John Day. 1933. 


Wilson, F. M. Huntington. Money 
and the Price Level. Century Co., 
New York City, 1932. 

Woodward, Donald B. and Rose, 


Mare. A. Inflation. 165 pages, 
Whittlesey House, 1933. 

**Wright, Philip Q.. ed. Gold and 
Monetary Stabilization. 174 pages, 
University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, IIl., 1932. (Harris Founda- 
tion Lectures on International 
Relations. ) 
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lar among all classes to use im- 

precations in discussing banks, 
bankers and the banking situation in 
general, it is refreshing to find a 
community that thinks so much of 
its banking fraternity that nothing 
short of a public parade, led by a 
brass band and topped off by a 
banquet in the town’s best hotel, 
will serve to express that esteem. 


iE THESE days, when it is popu- 


Thus you have what happened in 
Keokuk, a metropolis of 16,000 in 
the extreme southeast of Iowa, on 
the night of March 16. There was a 
parade. There was a banquet of ex- 
tensive proportions. And there was 
so much laudation of the city’s four 
strong, financial institutions that 
one would almost have believed the 
bankers were pinching themselves to 
discover if it were all real. 


Would Have Been Held 
Regardless Of Moratorium 


This manifestation of trust and 
gratitude on the part of Keokuk 
business men, professional leaders 
and the citizenry in general for a 
sound, local banking situation was 
planned several weeks in advance of 
the Roosevelt-Woodin banking holi- 
day and that moratorium or no 
moratorium, the function would have 
been given just the same. 

Through all of its history—and 
the city is more than a century old 
—Keokuk has had but one bank 
‘‘run.’’ That was in 1907 and in 
justice to the situation, it was a 
mistake. One of those false rumors, 
that occasionally set a small com- 
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Keokuk 


Bankers 


munity by the ears, was responsible. 
They talk, still, about the bank at 
the other end of the main street 
block, stiff competitor of the one ex- 
periencing the heavy withdrawal of 
funds, pushing fresh funds in the 
baek door of its neighbor as fast as 
the depositors took them out. It may 
be recalled, too, that 1907 was a 
year of panic and business depres- 
sion. 

When the Chamber of Commerce 
advised the heads of the banks some 
weeks ago that the citizens of the 
community wished to show their 
appreciation for the safe guidance 
of these local depositories through 
more than three stormy years, the 
bankers were modest to the point of 
accepting ‘‘ with thanks’’ and letting 
it go at that. However, the com- 
mittee persisted that it would be a 
keen disappointment, if the bankers 
and all of their employees, including 
the janitors, refused to attend the 
banquet in their honor. 


So, promptly at seven o’clock on 
the evening of the fete, cars pulled 
up in front of the homes of the 
presidents, vice presidents, cashiers, 
tellers, clerks and all of the bank 
directors, took them to the spot 
where the parade formed and pro- 
ceeded down through the main 
business section to the accompani- 
ment of handelapping and cheers. 

The band played its most stirring 
tunes. It continued to play them in 
the lobby of the Iowa Hotel as the 
banking group of 50, surrounded by 
more than 200 business and profes- 
sional men and women, followed 
them into the dining room and pre- 
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Banqueted 


By This lowa City’s Grateful Citizens 


This demonstration of the 
value of cooperation of 
sympathetic bankers with 
the business men of the 
community should be an 
inspiration to a more prac- 
tical understanding in 
every community between 
bankers and business men. 


By RAY E. GARRISON 


pared to dispose of a sumptuous 
meal. 

At the guest table were the presi- 
dents of the banks—John A. Dunlap 
of the Keokuk National; Edward 
Knox Johnstone of the Keokuk Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Co.; W. A. Logan 
of the State Central Savings Bank; 
and E. E. Coombs of the Security 
State Bank; together with their 
staffs. 


President Of Commercial 
Group Speaks 


The presidents introduced these 
workers and there was a round of 
applause for each. Then the presi- 
dent of the commercial group, Dale 
E. Carrell, addressed the bankers: 

‘‘We have known all along that 
our banks were sound,”’ he said, 
‘‘and now we want the world to 
know these facts. It is a wonderful 
thing to turn back the pages of our 
history and find no blot on the 
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record of our banks. Precedent 
means much to a community and it 
is significant that we have sound 
banks and sound banking practices 
prevailing here. 

‘“TIt is seldom that one appreciates 
the fine things he possesses in his 
eommunity until he looks around 
and discovers reverse conditions in 
other cities,’’ Mr. Carrell concluded. 

Edward W. McManus, prominent 
attorney, and director of the Secur- 
ity State Bank, responded for the 
bankers, disclaiming that it was en- 
tirely the work and management of 
the bankers that made for the out- 
standing strength of the 
nity’s banks. 


eommu- 


Give People The Credit For 
Good Condition 


‘“‘The real eredit,’’ said Mr. Me- 
Manus, ‘‘for this happy banking 
situation, is due to the people of 
Keokuk, its merchants, both on and 
off Main Street, to the laboring man 
and the entire rank and file of our 
citizenry. They have kept their feet 
on the ground in this crisis and have 
refused to become excited or afraid 
of the banking situation. 

‘‘There has been a fine mutuality 
and spirit of cooperation; a demon- 
stration unique in the banking 
annals of any city. It was this feel- 
ing of mutual confidence between 
the banks and the people that made 
it possible for the banks, themselves, 
to weather the storm we have been 
through. ”’ 


Congratulated Banks On 


Their Cooperation 


The speaker laid emphasis on the 
manner in which the banks, them- 
selves, had stood together in times 
of stress. ‘‘Unselfishly, loyally, 
they have cooperated,’’ he said. 
“You and I know that our banking 
system has been put to a strain by 
this unprecedented attack on it. 
Under this banking system our 
country has progressed and pros- 
pered, due to the fact that each city, 
village, and hamlet had faith in its 
banks which had been operated by 
local people. We had nothing in 
1928 and 1929 that we do not have 
today. Keokuk is fortunate in hav- 
ing sound banks and sane, safe 
bankers. But long ago, these same 
bankers, and those who preceded 


them, made up their minds that safe 
banks were the only kind to be 
operated in the public’s interest.’’ 
On the day following the banquet 
in honor of the Keokuk bankers and 
their employees, the following ad- 
vertisement signed by all the banks. 
occupied the greater part of a page 
in the loeal newspaper. ° 


How The Banks Responded 
To The People 


“‘To the People of Keokuk and 
Community: We desire to take this 
opportunity to express to you our 
deep appreciation of the confidence 
and faith you have shown in our 
institutions. 


‘*When a community stands be- 
hind its banks, they will always be 
sound and be enabled to serve the 
community in the fullest measure. 

‘*Keokuk banks have had a won- 
derful record throughout all the 
years but that record was made pos- 
sible in large measure by the people 
of the community. 

‘It is our desire and purpose to 
serve you just as faithfully in the 
days and years to come.’’ 


Keokuk knows where her banks 
stand and the banks know where the 
behind 

mind 
it—even 


citizens stand. They are 
each other and they don’t 
letting the world know 
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How The 
Plan Originated 


This proposition originated 
with the Retail Bureau of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and 
was planned some time before 
the lid was lifted on local 
banks. Our people showed 
faith that our banks would be 
open by Thursday, March 16, 
bank holiday or no bank 
holiday, by a big parade and 
banquet. It was indeed a red- 
letter occasion. 

As president of the Chamber 
of Commerce it was my job. 
to try to run the party at the 
hotel. I can claim no credit 
for the plan, however, because 
the Retail Bureau at one of 
its peppiest meetings decided 
to make a real display of 
public faith and confidence 


in the banks and bankers of 
Keokuk. 


— Dale E. Carrell 
7 


with brass bands and banquets. 

And because of this confidence. 
one in the other, banking in Keokuk 
will go on without feeling other than 
just a ripple of the waves which may 
rock other communities. 


@ An advertisement 
signed by all the banks 
appeared in the news- 
papers the next day after 
the banquet thanking the 
people for their coopera- 
tion and confidence. 
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banking policies as applied in 
successful and unsuccessful 
banks, I was handed a report that 
had been made by an executive of 
a bank in a financial center to the 
directors of a smaller bank who had 
asked for advice. This report not 
only provides helpful information, 
but it illustrates the assistance any 
bank can get from a metropolitan 
correspondent at any time they wish 
to request it. 
The report is so specific and so 
complete in itself that I quote it 


[ THE course of my study of 


By Careful Analysis Of 


By ELLIS 


just as it was given, so that you may 
judge its value to you. 
To the directors: 

This report contains facts aceum- 


ulated from your records, and 
criticisms, recommendations and 
comments from an ‘‘outsider’s’’ 


viewpoint. It is not to be considered 
as an outline of the policy of the 
bank I represent, and in no way 
reflects anything but a desire to be 
of assistance on the part of that 
organization toward its correspon- 
dents. 

Your institution offers a problem 
differing in no way from that of 
thousands of others in that you have 
suffered a sharp decline in deposits 
without any appreciable decrease in 
the number of accounts, the volume 
of work, and the consequent over- 
head expense. In other words, you 
have lost that part of your deposits 
from which you ordinarily derive 
the income to pay your dividends 
and set up your reserves. What is 


Checking Accounts Classified 


(By the comptroller of the city bank) 


Balances Total | tive % 
$0-$50.... 26.39 26 
$50-$100... y 14.86 41.25 
$100-$200... ‘ 21.62 62 
$200-$300. . 2% 12.53 175 
$300-$400... ; 81.88 
$400-$500. . . 86 
$500-$1000.. . ‘ 93. 
$1000-$2000. . ) 2 97 
$2000-$3000.. . y ‘ 98. 
$3000-$4000. . : 
$4000-$5000... 
$5000 and over. 
1,804 


% of Cumula-| 


39 $ 


$576,007.18 





% of Cumula-| Average 
Total tive % | Balance 
33 1.33 $ 16.06 
.50 4.83 75.15 
14 14.57 143.91 
.42 23.99 240.00 
94 30.93 341.61 
.02 95 449.97 
hy § 66 667.39 
87 53 ~=—s-: 1,354.33 
45 .98 2,432.83 
.14 3,435.49 
.66 4,541.49 
.00 6,734.80 


$_319.29 


Balances 


7,643.16 
20,142.07 
56,125.49 
54,240.37 
39,968.75 
34,648.28 
84,758.19 

102,929.61 
48,656.55 
41,225.90 
31,790.44 
53,878.37 


— 
SS OMNINAWARPADOONWe 
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DEAN MeFARLAND 


the best answer to this problem? 

All of us would like to solve this 
problem by increasing the deposits 
to a point where expenses can be 
paid, dividends met, and _ reserves 
set up. Under present conditions, 
this may seem impossible, yet it is 
the answer which should first be 
considered seriously. 

In the past, it has been the thought 
of almost any banker that when his 
customers come into the bank he, 
by sitting at his desk, formed a very 
close contact with each one. Recent 
developments, however, have proved 
conclusively that the contact was not 
nearly as close as it should have 
been. If it had been, much of the 
shrinkage and many of the runs 
eould have been avoided. Close con- 
tact means friendship and confidence 
and that cannot be attained by a 
casual nod inside or outside of the 
bank. It must be developed by con- 
tact with the depositor in his place 
of business, association with him in 
local organizations and in other 
activities. 

It is vitally important, under pre- 
sent conditions, that your officers, 
directors, and stockholders make 
calls and form such contacts not only 
for the purpose of obtaining 
business and increasing balances, but 
for stabilizing what still remains on 
the books as well. I would have no 
hesitaney in calling a meeting, play- 
ing with the cards on the table, and 
telling the stockholders frankly what 
the situation is. Sinee it is their 
business and their money which is 
at stake, it is up to them to get out 
and hustle. The same thing applies 
to officers and employees. 


new 
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Its Business And Policies ° 


If you have wondered where to get help on trying 


problems, this article will show you a source dis- 


covered during research toward a master’s degree. 


Another solution is to make the 
business now on the books pay for 
its keep, and allow a margin for 
profit. This can be accomplished only 
by making adequate charges for 
rendered. It may sound 
radical, but there is no question that 
such a plan will place a bank on a 
firmer foundation and it is that 
which, in the last analysis, best 
serves the community. I have a feel- 
ing that the old thought of a bank 
being a semi-publie institution which 
must do many things free of charge 
for the benefit of the community is 
obsolete. 


services 


If neither one of these suggestions 
is practical, the only one left is the 
reduction or omission of dividends 
and directors’ fees and the redue- 
tion of salaries. This should, how- 
ever, be given a lot of thought before 
being adopted and, in any event, 
should be done only as a last resort. 

In a report of this kind, the first 
object of criticism is usually the 
daily statement of condition. In 
your case, however, there is nothing 
to criticize. The man who drew up 
your statement knew what he wanted 
and is getting it. Being a former 
auditor, I would, for control pur- 
poses, prefer carrying bonds at par 
With a deduction for discount to 
arrive at value and I would 
change the grouping of reserves ae- 
counts. But that is a matter of 
opinion only. 

Every banker should have a week- 
ly classified report of investment. 

Reports of this kind frequently 
turn up situations which are not 
apparent in the ordinary statement 
of condition. In your ease, for ex- 


bo« »k 


‘ 


ample, your statement shows a sub- 
stantial bond account, whereas this 
report indicates $50,000 less because 
of hypotheeation, making _ that 
amount unavailable for liquidation 
purposes. There is lack of proper 
diversification in that you have too 
many public utilities, too many 
foreign and not enough short-time 
bonds. This report also indicates 
some overlending on collateral. Un- 
less handled earefully, such loans are 
frequently in the ‘‘frozen’’ class. 
The fundamental principle of unse- 
cured eredit—not to make ‘‘ecapital’’ 
loans—should be applied to collat- 
eral as well. 

Along these lines, remember that 
only eollateral secured by 
listed stocks and bonds are eligible 
for rediscount with your correspon- 
dent, and that your title to stocks 
must be clear and transferable. and 
stock powers of attorney must be to 
the order of ‘‘blank’’ with no name 
written or printed in. 


loans 





Your unsecured loans are not out 
of line, but scanning them will do 
no harm. Possibly you have some 
borrowers who should carry their 
obligations elsewhere. I refer par- 
ticularly to eapital loans made to 
church organizations. 

Real estate loans are not too high 
under ordinary conditions, but at 
the moment, no new ones should be 
made. Every effort should be exerted 
to dispose of those on hand and, 
under no cireumstanees, should re- 
purchases be attempted. Bear in 
mind that mortgages are not accept- 
able as security for a loan from your 


Classification Of Loans By Size 


(As made by the comptroller of the city bank) 


” : &% of Cumula- 
Size of Loans N Total | tive % 
$0-$50...... 7 1.35 1.35 
$50-$100. .. 40 7.69 9.04 
$100-$200... .96 | 25 
$200-$300. . . 57 96 35 
$300-$400.... 40 69 43. 
$400-$500... 29 58 49.2: 
$500-$1000 . 90 re 66 
$1000-$2000. . 72 80.: 
$2000-$3000. . . 31 86.: 
$3000-$4000. . 29 ; 91.9: 
$4000-$5000. . 11 é 94 
$5000 and over 31 100.00 
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© of |Cumula-| Average 

Total | tive % | Balance 
$ 03 03 |$ 35.31 
35 .38 61.63 
47 85 125.67 
83 3.68 227.62 
80 48 319.00 
73 21 422.56 
59 659.41 
71 1,293.27 
43 2,223.25 
54 3,207.10 
05 4,200.31 
00 9,596.35 
$1,363.87 


Balances 


46,203.45 
297,486.91 _ 
$709,211.49 


1 

1 

1 

1 
8 
3.1 
9 
3 
6.: 
1.§ 
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correspondent bank at any time. 

Your real estate holdings are too 
high because of the shrinkage in 
your resources. 

Every organization should know 
its costs, not only to watch the trend 
of expenses, but also as a guide to 
establishing a business development 
policy. The determination of what 
types of business to solicit and what 
types to discontinue is an important 
factor in producing a maximum 
income. 

Your costs have been determined 
and, with the exception of ‘‘Ad- 
ministration’’ which is high because 
of the shrinkage in resources, your 
costs are about right. In analytical 
work of this type, three kinds of 
eosts are determined : 

1 Administration cost, based on 
per thousand dollars of deposits. 

2 Cost of handling items. 

3 Overhead or the cost of equip- 
ment, salary, rent, and so on, neces- 
sary to function regardless of ac- 
tivity chargeable to each account 
because of size or activity. 

In figuring costs, taxes and busi- 
ness development, expenditures are 
not considered. These are included 
in what is known as ‘‘desired profit”’ 
—the amount a banker wants to 
make on each thousand dollars of 
deposits. ‘‘Desired profit’’ is made 
up of the following: 

1 Amount for stockholders 

2 Amount for reserves 

3 Amount for taxes 

4 Amount for business develop- 
ment. 

Accounts should not be regarded 
as profitable unless the excess of 
income over expense is sufficient to 
take care of the ‘‘desired profit.”’ 
To simplify the appraising of ac- 
counts, simple figures allowing a 
margin for fluctuation should be 
used. 

Small checking accounts have be- 
come the bane of the banking busi- 
ness. They are not only costly, but 
interfere with the service to the 
better grade of customers as well. 
Originally, the banker tried to reim- 
burse himself for the expense of 
handling by a flat service charge, 
but this method was found lacking 
in that it made no provision for 
penalizing activity. The same charge 
was made for an account with 10 
items monthly as for one for 110. 
This was obviously unfair and has 
been supplanted by what may be 
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called a graded ‘‘overhead’’ charge 
and an item charge sufficiently high 
to permit the bank to make a fair 
profit on an account regardless of 
balanees. A recommended schedule 
for vour institution on a monthly 
basis follows: 


Checking Over- 
Account head = Free Excess 
Balance Charge Items Items 
$1 to $50 $1. 10 5é each 
$50 to $100 75 10 5¢ each 
$100 to $150 50 8610 5é each 
$150 to $200 .25 10 de each 


Unusual accounts over $200 should 
he subject to special analysis and 


Five Bits Of Advice Any 
Banker Might Use 


1 Unless handled carefully, 
collateral loans are frequently 
in the “frozen” class. 


2 The fundamental princi- 
ple—not to make capital loans 
—should be applied to collat- 
eral borrowers as well. 


3 Unprofitable checking ac- 
counts have become the bane 
of the banking business; they 
are not only costly but interfere 
with the service to the better 
grade of customers. 


4 In studying accounts, re- 
member that the object of 
analysis is not to chase busi- 
ness out of the front door, but 
to learn how to place it on a 
profitable basis. 


5 Bond profits, real estate 
loan commissions and other 
collateral income should be 
earried to reserves, 
bursed only as 
dends. 


or dis- 


extra. divi- 


charged accordingly. That you need 
a charge of this kind is indicated by 
the dollar balance classification of 
your checking accounts (published 
on page 284). 

It is suggested that forms be print- 
ed and accounts analyzed to deter- 
mine their profit status. Here a word 
of caution is necessary. The object 
of analysis is not to chase business 
out of the front door, but to learn 
its status so that steps may be taken 


to place the account on a profitable 
basis. Relationship with other de. 
partments and with accounts of 
other customers, as well as the future 
prospects of the customer, should be 
considered. Added to this should be 
past performance. To do this eff- 
ciently, you should have a central 
file showing relations with all de. 
partments, average balances, bonds 
purehased, and the like. Such a file 
is valuable for credit and business 
development purposes. 

Installation of service charge 
plans has usually resulted in the 
transfer of many small checking ae. 
counts to the savings department. 
Then, to pay depositors’ bills, with- 
drawals are made and _ eashiers 
cheeks purchased, resulting in rather 
an expensive operation. To guard 
against this, some sort of a charge 
should be made. In your ease, it 
costs you approximately five cents 
to issue a check, and there is no 
reason why your customers should 
not pay this fee when the ‘‘float” 
value does not take care of the ex- 
pense. It is, therefore, recommended 
that you charge five cents for all 
eashiers checks of less than $100. 

Your savings accounts are in much 
better shape than those usually 
found in a bank of your kind. At 
that, you have a lot of unprofitable | 
accounts, and the policy of adding | 
an interest eredit to an acknowl- | 
edged loss is open to question. A| 
copy of the rules of our bank under 
which no interest credit of less than 
$1.00 semi-annually is made, is being 
sent you. No interest credit what- 
ever is made to what you call 
‘*specifie purpose’’ accounts. 

An amount classification of your 
loans (reproduced on page 285) shows 
a situation better than the average, 
but there are still a good number 
which do not pay their freight. It 
eosts you $1.06839 to put through a 
loan. On the theory that loans are 
renewed every 90 days, the annual 
cost would be $4.27756. Such being 
the case, a loan of $75 just about 
pays for recording, and anything 
less than that is handled at a loss 
Since you are in business to make 
money, and there are usually 00 
other compensating factors in con- 
nection with small loans, I have no 
hesitancy in recommending that if 
the discount does not amount to $1, 
the minimum charge should be that 


(Continued on page 304) 
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New Quarters—New Confidence © 


With low building costs, many bankers are wondering 


H. G. BUEL 


E HAVE designed, erected, 

and remodeled many bank 

buildings in the last four 
years, and I can say that’ public re- 
sponse to those improved since 1931 
was warmer than at any time in our 
memory. 

Over a period of years we have 
compiled some figures and statistics 
on the subject of public reaction to 
new bank buildings. Dozens of bank- 
ers ask us if it will pay to build 
now. We quote what our customers 
have written in making our reply. 

In support of my statement take, 
for instance, a bank in a town of 
76,000 people. The bank was organ- 
ized in 1916, and had capital, surplus 
and profits of $830,000 in 1932, with 
deposits of $4,604,000. The presi- 
dent says: 

‘We have had the smallest shrink- 
age of any institution in our city. 
Some eredit for this undoubtedly 
should be applied to the fact that 
we are at the present time construct- 
ing a new building.’’ 

Some months ago, this same 
banker advised that on the morning 
of two local bank closings, one of 
his customers rushed into the bank 
to withdraw his money. But when 
he saw and in- 
quired about the 
steam shovel 
working in the 
rear, he changed 
his mind and the 
account is there 
today. 

The action of 
that particular 
customer is, we 
have observed, 
faithfully charac- 
teristic of the 
general public re- 
action to new 
bank buildings at 
this particular 
moment. 

Here is the 
Statement of the 


if a new building can be justified now. Here is what 


the vice president of Tilghman Moyer has discovered. 


president of a bank in a town with 
a population of 1,200, the bank 
being organized in 1927 and now 
having eapital, surplus and profits 
of $95,000 and deposits of $350,000. 

‘* At the recent opening of our new 
bank, I overheafd the following con- 
versation: ‘A number of the banks 
in this vicinity have put up new 
buildings in the last five years while 
costs were high, but these people 
waited until prices were low.’ In 
replying, the other man remarked 


Will It Pay To 
Build now? 


Has it paid others? In 
order to find out for our read- 
ers, this question was asked 
of bankers, 
builders. 


of data in Allentown, Pa. and 


architects, and 


We found a wealth 


persuaded Mr. Buel to share 


it with you in this account. 





Colonial architecture was chosen for the Temple State Bank of Temple, Pa., completed in 
1932, because it was the style best suited to the community. Deposits have grown from 
$252,980 in 1929 to $404,804 today. 
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something like this, ‘Well, they cer- 
tainly can’t be in danger of going 
out of business or they would not 
have built.’ ’’ 

Already this year (1933), we have 
signed several contracts for bank 
remodelling operations, and in each 
instance, the officers decided to pro- 
ceed at this time, because they 
believe that their action is going to 
attract an increased percentage of 
hoarded money and new business to 
their particular institutions. 

I have also noticed that the public 
looks with considerable favor today 
upon anyone who provides jobs for 
the unemployed, and by taking 
advantage of the present low bank 
building cost markets, these same 
institutions will have a low building 
cost item on their statements to 
apply annually, and _ favorably, 
against gross earnings for the 20 or 
30 years the building may be used. 

It is a fact that some institutions 
have invested too much money in 
bank building improvements, but I 
am happy to say that one of the 
leading national bank examiners 
along the Atlantic Seaboard told a 
prominent banker and attorney here 
in Allentown, recently, that in all 
his examining ex- 
perience he had 
never yet seen a 
bank suffer from 
a new building 
expenditure, if 
too much money 
had not been 
spent. 

The cashier of 
the Hawley Bank, 
Hawley, Pa.,says: 

‘*Buel, the 
money we put in 
our new bank 
building shows up 
better today on 
our statement 
than any other 
investment we 
have made.’’ 
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By HOGAN JACKSON 


HE experience of the Albert- 

ville National Bank may 

interesting as an example of 
the effect of prompt advertising 
when rumors are being spread. 

Since we opened the bank in 1905, 
it has grown from a $15,000 insti- 
tution to a $600,000 one in a town 
with less than 3,000 residents. We 
are proud of the fact that our bank 
has been a ready participant in all 
of the activities which have served 
to build up the town and the sur- 
rounding farm area. 

We became conscious, some months 
ago, that the rumor mill was work- 
ing overtime grinding out tales 
about our institution. We had set 
up a secondary reserve of sound 
bonds, very carefully selected. In 
fact, the portfolio had been so well 
hand picked that not a bond was in 
default. But that meant nothing to 
the gossips. They claimed that the 
bank had been gambling with the 
funds of the depositors by purchas- 
ing the bonds. ‘‘These purchases,’ 
said gossip. *‘have made the banker 
of the Wall Street gamblers, 
and local credit is being restricted 
because of this vambling.”’ 

That hit a popular chord, for any 


be 


one 


critic of Wall Street gets a great 
and enthusiastic reception these 
days. Blame for everything, from 


the depression to the boll weevil, is 
placed upon the short street in down- 
town New York. It is the source of 
all evil. to the minds of many. 
Gambling with the bank’s funds 
is a serious charge, and we recog- 
nized it as such. We knew that, 
unless we took action to stop the 
gossip. it would eventually injure 
the bank seriously. Our operations 
had always been on a sound bas’s. 
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We Told The Whole Truth 


And Harmful Rumors Were Stopped 


Here is the experience of a small bank which quickly 


“spiked” the rumors in its community to the benefit of 


its depositors and stockholders by stating the real facts, 


and we felt no need for apologies. 
We were very cognizant of the fact, 
however, that the average man in 
the street has many misconceptions 
concerning banking practice. We 
felt that a full explanation would 
clear up the situation fully. We 
decided to explain quickly. 

We did not wait in the hope that 
the gossip would die down. Failure 
of the bank to meet such talk merely 
feeds fuel to the fire. One story 
succeeds another, until the spirit of 
mob fear runs rampant, and there 
is a rush to withdraw funds. 


Sound Record Does Not 
Offset Gossip 


We cannot safely assume that a 
sound record will serve to offset the 
viciousness of gossip. Plain facts 
are of no interest. It is much more 
exciting to pass along a story with 
a dubious tinge to it, than to say 
something good. 

Determined to tell our story, we 
immediately took steps to engage 
someone who could do it well. Pres- 
entation of facts to the publie is a 
matter for an expert just as reading 
the statement of a business to deter- 


mine whether a loan should be 
granted requires an expert. So we 


secured the services of a specialist in 
publie relations. 





@ The author has been 
president of the Albert- 
ville National Bank since 
it opened for business in 
January, 1905, in Albert- 


ville, Alabama. 
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The larger banks have such a man 
on the payroll. It is the business of 
these men to study and understand 
the public. If they don’t, the need 
is for new advertising managers. 
sut I am all too familiar with situa- 
tion after situation where the view- 
point of the advertising manager has 
not been considered when trouble 
developed. The board of directors. 
all estimable men, get together, pull 
down the shades, and in whispering 
tones, discuss the situation. <A few 
bold suggestions may be made about 
telling the truth to the public, but | 
then, nine times out of ten, as is | 


customary with group determina- 
tion, a ‘‘do-nothing’’ policy is de- 
cided upon. And, as an_ after. 


thought, someone suggests that ad- 
vertising be cut out, so the public 
won't think money is being spent 
foolishly ! 

The most logical move, after get- 
ting someone with the public slant 
in mind, is to tell a story, in both 
advertising and publicity, which will 
serve to meet the gossip directly 
There is no point in talking abou 
the pick-up in the automobile busi- 
ness in Detroit, when the gossips 
are talking about the weak 
position of the bank in Albertville 
That’s the time to tell them 
turkey’’ about the liquid position 
of the bank. 

Direct answer was the entire basis 
of our campaign. We knew the con 
ments of the local people were caused 
by the fact that securities and Wal 
Street gambling have been linked a 
closely as the Siamese Twins. 5 
we set out to explain the reasons for 
the investment of a portion of the 
bank funds in bonds, and to point 
out quite specifically that thes 
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bonds are the sound, interest-bear- 
ing securities of the great companies 
of America, not the speculative 
stocks of Wall Street. 

Banks have been in the business 
of lending for but 
there seems. until recently, to have 
been a taboo on mentioning the fact. 

Despite this feeling, we set forth 
boldly the statement that our bank 
had always lending money. 
and always would, and further than 
that. we made the unqualified state- 
that no sound loeal loan had 
ever been refused. Gossip was say- 
ing definite things about our institu- 
tion, and our reply had to be just 
as definite. 

It may be 


money years, 


been 


ment 


the reaction of some 
that we could have accomplished as 
much by answers not quite so direet. 
But I do not believe so. Our story, 
with a straightforward punch, met 
the report that Wall Street 
being given preference over Main 
Street. and knocked it out. Any- 
thing less than that would not have 
done the job nearly so well. 

The bank went further than that 
in refuting the gambling charge. 
Being in a position to do so, we made 
this unqualified statement : 

‘*Neither this bank, nor 
its officers has ever purchased a 
speculative security.’’ 

That was the final 
the gambling charge. 


was 


any of 


refutation of 


Our campaign was laid out to 
earry on for several months. It was 
not just a one-shot attempt to stop 
a barrage. In the series of adver- 
tisements and direct mail pieces, the 
full story of the bank’s activities 
was told, and the real need and pur- 
pose of the secondary reserve in the 
form of good bonds was constantly 
stressed. It was the aim to clear 
the publie mind, so that new mis- 
conceptions would not arise to take 
the place of those that had been ex- 
plained away. 

It may be well to quote from one 
of the letters that was mailed to 
every depositor of the bank: 

‘In its 27 years of operation, this 
bank has always met the full bank- 
ing needs of the community. No 
sound local loan has ever been re- 
fused. It has also earned a good 


return, enabling it to inerease the 
capital and reserve so as to serve 
the community, and give added pro- 
tection to the funds on deposit. 


‘The demand 


legitimate local 





does not require all the funds on 
deposit, after establishing a cash 
and a liquid reserve of 
government bonds. It would not be 
advisable, either, to lend all of the 
funds here, for a sudden depression 
in loeal business would ‘freeze up’ 
the money needed to meet the depos- 
itors’ requiremenjs. Neither would 
it be advisable to hold all the exeess 
in eash, for cash earns nothing. 


reserve 


Secondary Reserve Explained 


‘Following the example of good 
banks throughout the country, this 
bank has used this excess fund to 
purchase sound bonds, building up 
a secondary Yeserve of strength. 
These bonds are the obligations of 
America’s largest companies, and 
all of them pay interest twice a 
year, which helps build up the 
bank’s earning power. These are 
not the speculative ‘Wall Street’ 
securities, but the securities which 
are the favored investments of the 
most conservative institutions 
throughout the country.’’ 

These paragraphs are from the 
middle of a letter, having as its 
subject, ‘‘Striking the Balance to 
Protect You.’’ All of the letters 


were long, for it was recognized 
that the people of the area had a 
vital interest in the situation. ; 
There are campaigns getting 
under way all through the country 
which make it plain that straight- 
forward, outspoken copy, is being 
given the preference in these times 
over the age-old favorites about the 
little acorn that grew into the big 
oak, and similar worn-out features 
of bank advertising. 
Straight-from-the-shoulder 
eannot help but be a compelling 
factor in rebuilding the confidence 
in banks which has been so shattered 
by the happenings of recent years. 


copy 


We feel that our position is even 
stronger now than ever before. Many 
came in and told us that they did 
not know before what a secondary 
reserve in the form of good bonds 
really meant, but now they under- 
stood and, as depositors in our bank, 
appreciated the protection. The 
people generally were highly pleased 
with our sound policy, when they 
thoroughly understood. Others came 
in and told us that they thought 
more of our bank than ever. Many 
more congratulated us upon the 
strong showing we made. 





What The Rumors Said 


1 The bank has been gam- 
bling with the funds of its 
depositors. 


2 The purchase of bonds 
has made the banker one of 
the Wall Street gamblers. 


3 Local credit is being 
greatly restricted because of 
this Wall Street gambling. 


4 If the bank loses on 
bonds, the depositors will lose 


the funds they have placed in 
the bank. 


How The Bank Answered 


1 Neither this bank nor any 
of its officers have ever pur- 
chased a speculative security. 


2 We purchased bonds 
which are the obligations of 
America’s largest companies. 
Not one of them has any spec- 
ulative quality. 

3 No sound local loan has 


ever been refused nor will be. 


4 Back of every dollar on 
deposit is security totalling 
two dollars. 
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“To the younger men belongs the task of busi- 

ness-building in tomorrow's banks. Men whose 

experience does not include the inflationary 

period prior to 1929 will work toward bettering 

present conditions instead of looking backward 
to better times.”’ 


Five 
Thought-Provoking 
Quotations 


1 It takes two depressions 
to make a banker. 


2 Junior officers in bank- 
ing had seen (up to 1931) 
very little of the deflationary 
side of the business cycle. 


3. Naturally, these officers 
still believe that rapid growth 
should be the normal order 
of things. 


4 Such men are baffled by 


the present situation. 


> A baffled man 
likely to be able to lead in 


is not 


readjustments that must be 
carried on patiently for sev- 
eral years. 
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Obsolescence In 


Personnel 


Endangers Wise Administration | 


By D. K. NEVELL 


OU probably think you know 
just what I’m going to say. 
You think I’m going to 
infer, diplomatically of course, that 
there are too many elderly men in 
banking—that today is the day of 
the young man—that the executive 
management of banks should be 
placed more in the hands of the 
aggressive, energetic type, between, 
let us say, 40 and 50. You will 
assume that I am about to hint that 
some bankers have grown a bit moss- 
backed in their profession and should 
be retired. 

It may surprise you to discover 
that my belief is exactly the reverse. 

Never in the history of American 
business has there been a more con- 
elusive proof of the value of execu- 
tive management of elderly men than 
there has been in the history of the 
banking business during the last 
three years. 

Several years ago, I heard an out- 
standing commercial banker make 
this statement— 

‘Tt takes two depressions to make 
a banker—or better still, three.’’ 

By that reckoning, a banker under 
60 would be too young to be capable 
of successful executive management! 





No, personnel obsolescence (except 
from the standpoint of health) is 
not particularly a problem among 
the older generation of bankers. 
Strangely enough, it may be a serious 
problem among the younger gener- 
ation! 

* * * 

Most of the bank junior officers 
and department heads whom I know, 
are men between 37 and 43 years of 
age. 

No sooner had they become ac- 
climated to the daily machinery of 
business life—probably as messen- 
gers, bookkeepers, or perhaps junior 
tellers—than business entered upon 
the war-boom phase. 

The 1921 depression (we know 
now) was a brief one. Furthermore, 
at that time the men of whom I 
speak had not yet attained positions 
of responsibility. They were still en- 
gaged largely in matters of routine, 
and the warning given by the ex- 
periences of that depression did not 
come home to them. 

From 1921 to 1929—while these 
men were stepping above their less- 
successful contemporaries and rising 
to their present positions as junior 


(Continued on page 297) 
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This System Makes It Simple To Get 


Collateral Values At A Glance 


By R. M. BUNTEN 


SPECIALLY evolved record 
A control of the valuation of 

collateral on loans, which we 
have used for several months, has 
solved our problem of collateral loan 
valuation control. It enables our of- 
fiers to determine at a glance the 
general condition of collateral loans 
and to check such loans mueh more 
closely and much more frequently 
than heretofore. The closer check 
has proved particularly valuable 
during this period of rapid fluctua- 
tions in the values of stocks and 
bonds. 

The reverse of a dual ecard, four 
by five inches, contains a descrip- 
tion of the security or securities, the 
right side a market change record. 

On each side of a leather folder is 
a set of 52 celluloid pockets in which 
ecards are filed. Visible on the mar- 
gn of the ecards are progressive 
signals, one of green to indicate that 
the loan has a collateral margin of 
from 0 to 100% of the loan, and one 
of red to indicate varying degrees 
of under-collateralization. 

The executive committee of the 
bank meets twice weekly and, among 
tther things, examines collateral 
loans. With the present system, it is 
ésimple matter to secure at a glance 
a fairly accurate picture of their 
general or individual condition. 
Bank officers meet each morning 
and, since collateral loans made the 
preceeding day appear on the record 
‘xamined by all of them, if there 
are any comments to be made, or 
any precautions to be taken, they 
tan be made and taken at this time. 

Before adopting the system, 
theeking such loans was very unsat- 
factory. Borrowers’ names were 
Written on a columnar figuring pad 
with collateral and value extenua- 
tions beneath. Once every few weeks, 
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Your officers and directors can quickly determine 


the general condition of collateral loans and can 


check those loans more carefully from this record. 


the whole thing had to be reeopied, 
and only a slow and meticulous ex- 
amination could reveal anything 


Three Items In The 
System 


1 A four by five card with 
a description of the secur- 
ities on one side and a mar- 
ket change record for each 
loan on the other. 


2 A leather folder con- 
taining 52 celluloid pockets 
where these cards are filed. 


3 Progressive signals on 
margin of cards indicating 
when the collateral margin 
is sufficient or is declining. 


The Merchants National Bank 


YOPEKA. KANSAS 
COLLATERAL CARD 





DESCRIPTION OF COLLATERAL 


like the exact state of collateral. It . 
gave the bank no continuous record 
of comparative values. Now, execu- 
tives have, in effect, a colored graph 
reflecting weekly or daily fluctua- 
tions. 

A responsible clerk checks the 
market values of securities used as 
collateral at least every two weeks 
(more frequently when the market 
is declining). 

Although the system is less diffi- 
cult and requires less work to main- 
tain than that formerly in use, the 
important thing is that it has in- 
ereased the bank’s knowledge of 
secured loans and made that knowl- 
edge more accessible. The important 
saving in time has been in this in- 
ereased availability of all informa- 
tion concerning collateral loans. 

The bank still uses its collateral 


(Continued on page 302) 











Received from The Merchants National Hank, the above described collateral. 








The collateral card shown below is placed in an expansion envelope containing the stocks and 
bonds used for collateral. It serves as a receipt when the loan is paid. Above, the right and 
reverse sides are shown of the card on which record of security values is kept. 
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By J. M. DOWELL 


NDREW EARL is operating a 
farm that might have been 
foreclosed because the bank 

had advanced money to the owner, 
who died shortly thereafter. It de- 
veloped that the owner had guaran- 
teed several notes for his sons, and, 
besides, there was already a good- 
sized mortgage on the place. 

As matters worked out, a pur- 
chaser was located to take the entire 
place over and give the bank its 
money. But in the deal the banker 
was to finance the tenant, at least 
in part. That part consisted of ad- 
vaneing money for a tractor and 
some breeding livestock. 

Mr. Ear! is the tenant and he told 
me this is his fourth tractor, every 
one bought on time payments. He 
finished his payments on this last 
machine, even though he admitted it 
was the hardest one of the lot to 
pay for. But without it, he also 
admits-that he would probably still 
be in debt. Recent sales of grain 
and livestock have repaid the entire 
amount due his banker, so this is no 
hard-lueck story. 

On the other hand, it is a true 
picture of how Mr. Earl worked this 
proposition out and now has a full 
line of tools and equipment for the 
operation of this good 200 acres. 
He also has a considerable number 
of animals to consume the roughage 
and much of the grain he grows. 
And he has no debts! 

About four years ago, when this 
farm was in trouble, the idea was 
worked out that in making the sale 
and in financing the operator a pro- 
gram of mixed farming should bring 


results. It did. It has taken econ- 
siderable planning, however, and 
more than considerable effort to 


reach the objective. 
First, this farm has a good loea- 
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Farm Profits Assured 
By This Ten-Point Plan 


The fact that some farmers go right on making profits 


is the reason why loan officers need to study the meth. | 


ods they follow, which are graphically set forth here, ' 


tion. It is well with 
barns and sheds. 

Second, the soil is of good type 
and capable of raising large crops. 

Third, the plan included a variety 
of products for sale instead of a few. 

Fourth, a tenant was secured who 
had the ability and training to make 
the business go. 

Fifth, a method of finaneing this 
tenant with a tractor, a little other 


improved, 





The Ten-Point Plan 


1 A definite program was 
outlined and closely followed. 


2 A tractor and suitable 
tools were provided. 


3 A five-year cropping plan 
gave a soil-improving rotation. 


4 A dozen cows were kept 
to provide a weekly income 
from milk. 


5 A dozen brood sows raised 
a crop of pigs to provide a 
winter income. 


6 Twenty breeding ewes 
raised lambs for early fall 
markets. 


7 A surplus of grain was 
raised for cash buyers. 


8 A total of ten products 
was grown to sell for cash to 
insure against the serious loss 
of anticipated income. 


9 The roughages were saved 
by feeding them to livestock. 


10 Good seed was used to 
insure the best prices for 
grain sold. 
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equipment, and the necessary breed. 
ing livestock was developed. 


The cropping plan consisted of af 


five-year rotation of corn, corn, oats, 
wheat, and clover. 


fact, the oats have been partly sub 
§ 


stituted each year with either barley 
both. The clover! 
has been of mixed varieties. Alfalfa 
was desired but it could not be 
raised succesfully until some money} 
was available for limestone, as the} 
soil was acid. Last year a field of 
15 aeres was lined and it was seeded? 
to alfalfa this spring, with oats @ 
a nurse crop. A dandy stand has 


or soy beans, or 


been obtained so that by anothe§ 


season plenty of alfalfa hay should 
be available for the dairy cows and 
sheep. 

A dozen were included it 
the plan, as well as a dozen brood 
sows, and some 20 breeding ewes. 

During the last year, Mr. Earl hay 
had for sale 10 different products-f 
corn, oats, barley, soy beans, wheat} 
milk, calves, hogs, lambs, and wool 
This gives a wide variety of sale 
and makes for safety. It reduce 
the risk to a minimum. Some of tlt 
corn was sold at the elevator, for 
instanee, at a low price. A consider 
able portion of the crop was fed 
livestock which was marketed and 
that made more income possible. 

Purely grain farms usually rr 
cover very little from the roughage 
and waste products such as com 
stalks, straw, and hay, especially i! 
rains have prevented a nice bright 
eure. Off-colored hay is good feed 
even if the markets discount 
severely. So with all this livestock 
and the increase from them, it wa 
pessible to realize in good shap} 
from everything produced. 

All the grain is of the very highe* 


cows 


(Continued on page 302) 





As a matter of J 
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One Way To Reduce 
Overdrafts 


Edueation is the basis of improv- 
ing bank eustomers. C. M. Johnson, 
took advantage of this principle in 
publishing a little house organ ealled 
‘*At Your Service’’ for his custom- 
ers, and gave information on such 
subjects as overdrafts in a very ef- 
fective way. Here is what he pub- 
lished in one issue of this little maga- 
zine. 





In spite of the fact that there have 
been numerous instances of banks 
failing to do so, the primary funce- 
tion of a bank is to provide a safe de- 
pository for its customers’ funds, 
and any deviation from the ‘‘Safety 
First’’ principle is a_ betrayal of 
trust. It is and should be the duty 
of every bank to protect its eustom- 
ers against loss. 

To go into detail as to how a bank 
should do this would be to cover the 
whole field of banking from its 
minutest detail to its larger aspects. 
One of the easiest ways for a bank 
to slip from the ‘‘Safety First’’ prin- 
ciple and betray the trust of its de- 
positors is the granting of accommo- 
dations in the form of overdrafts. In 
fact, it is not only easy to do it, but it 
is actually hard to keep from doing it. 

It seems such a harmless thing 
when a warm friend comes in and 
asks you to take eare of his check 
given for more than he has in his 
account for a few days. You know 
he is good for the amount and that 
he will make it good when he says he 
will. But how about the next fellow 
who asks for the same privilege? 
And perhaps out of 1,000 customers, 
there may be 10 or 20 asking for this 
little favor. If you grant the favor 
to one, how are you going to refuse 
the others? 

And what would be the opinion of 
the other 980 or 990 depositors who 
are trusting to your judgment and 
integrity not to permit dangerous 
and unsafe banking practices? 

The United States Supreme Court 
holds that ‘‘A usage to allow cus- 
tomers to overdraw and have checks 
and notes charged up without pres- 
ent funds in the bank, stripped of all 
technical disguise, is a usage and 
practice to misapply the funds of the 
bank. Such a usage and practice is 
surely a departure from duty, both 
of directors and ecashier.’’ 
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Of course it’s provoking to have 
your bank return your checks for 
‘‘not sufficient funds,’’ especially 
when it knows you are good for the 
amount and a lot more besides. On 
the other hand, when you are carry- 
ing a nice balance on deposit you do 
not want your bank to let some other 
fellow draw on your funds that 
way. When a bank goes broke, the 
fellow with the overdrawn account 
doesn’t need to worry very much, 
but the chap with a big balance does, 
and by guarding against all losses, 
big and little, this bank aims to see to 
it that the man with a big balance will 
have no cause to worry on account of 
his depository going broke, and there 
won’t be any man with an overdraft 
balance. 


It Pays To Educate Customers 


A number of bankers have found 
that it pays well to educate customers 
regarding banking. As a matter of 
fact, if bankers do not explain bank- 
ing, customers are likely to get their 
information from unreliable sources. 

In order to make this clear to 
those interested in the bank, the 
Bank of Luxemburg, Wisconsin, 
published the following clear-cut 
explanation of its willingness to give 
information in its statement: 

‘*When you want bank informa- 
tion, please ask us. Don’t ask the 
‘butcher, the baker, or candlestick 
maker.’ They may know all about 
their own business, but they may 
not know anything about the bank- 
ing business. And no information 
is so misleading and harmful as that 
which is given by someone who likes 
to talk and doesn’t know anything 
about it.’’ 


Customer relations are something 
you build while vou are building 
something else. They are something 
that does not exist apart. You never 
have them in the same form perma- 
nently—they change with each 
evolving expression of your com- 
mereial work. They are good or bad, 
as you are able successfully to do 
the things which you desire to do 
ecommercially—A. JL. Billingsley, 
President, Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Inc., Cleveland. 


Knowledge, whether gained from 
reading or from experience, strength- 
ens effective intelligence by provid- 
ing mental blocks and tackles. 
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A Monthly Contact With 


Depositors 


The Harvard Trust Co. of Cam. 
bridge, Mass., publishes a_ little 
pocket-size periodical entitled ‘‘ Busi. 
ness Thoughts Of The Month.’’ | 
features quotations from current 
magazines and addresses of promi- 
nent people. 

A recent issue had such quotations 
as: 

“To get out of the red get over | 
the blues.’’—Forbes, March 1. 

‘*Tomorrow’s forgotten man 
stopped his advertising last week.” | 
—Advertisement of The Business 
Week in its current issue. : 


‘“‘The biggest mistake any store. 
keeper ever made was to print a sign , 
over his store reading ‘ Established 
1898’ or ‘Established 1912.’ He 
isn’t established! He never does get 
established !’’"—Lew V. Day, vice 
president, J. C. Penny Co., in Chain 
Store Age, March. 


‘*The main reason why banks have 
striven for liquidity is to achieve 
solidity.’’-—Dallas News, quoted in | 
The Literary Digest, March 4. 

‘‘Slogan of the day: Leave the 
jitters to the quitters.’’—The Boston 
Herald. March 8. 


‘*Clean, honest businesses can live 
and grow and progress, if they are 
not stifled by dishonest practice and 
sub-standard policies of competitors 
who still believe that cunning pays | 
pew eba True progress can come only 
through restoration of honesty in 
goods and service by the individual, 
by the business, and by the indus. 
try.’."—Boot and Shoe Recorder 
March 4. 


I do not despise genius—indeed. 
I wish I had a basketful of it instead 
of a brain, but yet, after a great 
deal of experience and observation. 
I have become convinced that indus- 
try is a better horse to ride than 
genius. It may never carry one mal 
as far as genius has carried indi- 
viduals, but industry—patient. 
steady, intelligent industry—will 
carry thousands into comfort and 
even into celebrity, and this it does 
with absolute certainty: whereas 
genius often refuses to be tamed and 
managed, and often goes witl 
wretched morals. If you are to wish 


for either, wish for industry— 
Julian Ralph. 
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Thousands of other Blue Book 
Subscribers are enthusiastically 
receiving the new Discontinued 
Title section which makes _ its 
initial appearance in the January 
1933 edition. 

For years we have been compil- 
ing and revising this data. Now, 
for your convenience, we have put 
it in one section of the Blue Book. 
This enables you to trace quickly 
any Bank title changed or dis- 
continued within the past five 

years, find the 
exact year of the 
change or suspen- 
sion, the old title 
and the new one, 
if any. 

As far as we 
know, this is the 


‘Just What 
We Have 
Been Waiting For” 


only complete and accurate five- 
year list of this kind you can 
obtain. Yet it is just one of the 
many valuable features you get 
in the new Blue Book. 

If you haven't the latest edition, 
you have already paid for it in 
lack of vital information and its 
resulting errors. 

There are a very few copies left 
formerly reserved for Banks no 
longer existent. While they last, 
you can secure one by writing the 


‘ 


Bankers Directory, Dept. 5. 


Free To Subscribers 


To keep the new Blue Book’s 
information at constant topnotch 
accuracy, we are periodically send- 
ing reopened Bank lists free of 
charge to all subscribers. 


Ranp MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Chicago 


New York San Francisco 










































Straight as a crow flies 


Bank of America routing 
turns days into interest dollars 


(CorrESPONDENTS of Bank 
of America route their sendings direct to 243 
California cities in which the 410 branches of 
this statewide bank are located. The float thus 
converted into interest-bearing days is appre- 
ciable when volume is considered. Bank of 
America direct-routing facilities frequently save 
as much as two days in the completion of Cali- 
fornia transactions. 


BANK of AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
CALIFORNIA 


Head Offices in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles—the two 
Federal Reserve cities 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings 
Association, a National Bank, and Bank 
of America, a California State Bank, are 
identical in ownership and management 

















British Investment Markets 


(Continued from page 27 

‘‘stag’’ appears beside our older 
friends the ‘‘bull’’ and the **bear.”’ 
This animal, since the Armistice, 
appears to have become much more 
numerous than of old, but his or 
her average size is smaller. It should 
be added that the revenue derived 
from the advertisement of prospeec- 
tuses is an important source of profit 
to the press. but that there are still 
some papers which have the courage 
to criticise new issues, even at the 
risk of bringing tears to the eves of 
the advertising manager. 

Considerable efforts have been 
made by the new company law of 
1928 to improve the position of those 
who apply for new issues of capital, 
but the subject is very difficult. If, 
for instance, the independent valu- 
ation of properties offered to the 
public were insisted on by law, 
many of the most successful com- 
panies we know might have remained 
in the hands of their original pro- 
prietors, rather than of the public. 
It might be made obligatory, as in 
certain foreign countries, that a new 
eompany should place a per cent of 
its profits to reserve at the beginning 
of its career, and write off prelimi- 
nary and formation expenses out of 
profits before paying dividends. 
Cost of advertising might be limited 
by law to x% of the capital asked 
for. Newspapers might be forced 
not to refer to a new issue in their 
editorial columns unless they ex- 
pressed some opinion on its merits, 
but all such regulations would be 
in the face of the old sound doctrine 
of caveat emptor (let the buyer look 
after himself) and against the gen- 
eral spirit of informality in the 
city, which may have many advan- 
tages over the long-winded regula- 
tions prevailing, for example, in 
New York. So long as we have an 
independent stock exchange, acting 
in the interests of its clients, we 
have a safeguard, and I, for one, 
would like to see that safeguard ex- 
tended. In this connection, this 
thing may be pointed out about the 
position of the English banks: The 
practice by which they can share 
in the commission on the purchase 
or sale of securities for their cus- 
tomers, irrespective of what they 
buy or sell, makes it perfectly easy 
for their advice to be disinterested. 
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A Way To Salvage Bonds 


(Continued from page 264) 


year, and there are investment 
eounsel organizations offering 


special types of services of a satis- 
factory character for moderate-sized 


bank accounts with fees ranging 
from $1,000 to $2,500 per year. 


Almost every bank portfolio has one 
or more cases of default or receiver- 
ship issues that it might have been 
possible to avoid, if the recommen- 
dations of outside investment counsel 
had been available. When the heavy 
market losses resulting from the 
holding of depreciated bonds are 
considered (which might have been 
avoided, if information about un- 
favorable developments had been 
available in time), outside counsel 
would have, in many eases, resulted 
in the saving of much more than the 
moderate fee. 

In applying ‘‘salvaging’’ opera- 
tions to individual securities, it is 
diffieult to decide to sell out a bond 
in the low 20’s and take a 70-or 80- 
point loss. However, by appraising 
the possibilities of receivership or 
default, and the amount that might 
ultimately be realized on the secu- 
rity under such conditions, the bank 
will often be able to improve its 
position by as much as 100% by 
taking action in time. There are 
many securities today which are sell- 
ing at two or three times receiver- 
ship prices that are not entitled to 
be at those levels, and there are some 
of them in almost every diversified 
holding of second-grade bonds. Al- 
most any of the bond specialists in 
the professional investment counsel 
organizations can pick out most of 
them. 


‘ 


Obsolescence In Personnel 


(Continued from page 290) 

officers and department heads—the 
financial world was a maze of ex- 
pansion, inflation, new stock issues, 
leaping markets. The _ industrial 
world talked of nothing but mergers, 
larger plants, bigger sales schemes, 
more profits. 

Now, the point I’m getting at is 
that these men, in their entire busi- 
hess experience, up to 1929, saw very 
little of the deflationary side of the 
business eyele, and were so thorough- 
ly impregnated with the psychology 
of constant inflation and increase of 
wealth that they took this to be the 
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normal and expected order of the 
world. To this day, in spite of the 
experiences of the last three years, 
I venture the belief that the majority 
of men between 37 and 43 in any 
line of endeavor, believe rapid 
growth to be the normal order of 
things in industrial and financial 
activities. - 

The history of nations, unfortun- 
ately, does not justify this assump- 
tion. Even the history of our own 
nation—which is one of steady ex- 
pansion due to vast natural resources 
and increasing population—does not 
necessarily justify it. 

The effect of the depresion, there- 
fore, upon men schooled in this train 
of thought, has been a_ peculiarly 
devastating one. All their precon- 
eeived notions have been turned up- 
side down. They feel that the whole 
world is irretrievably lost. They are 
baffled beyond description. 

How successfully can these men— 
with a somewhat defeatist attitude 
-~-undertake the slow task of read- 
justment which must be continued 
for many years in the banking busi- 
ness, and build, with a spirit of 
optimism, the banking institutions 
of tomorrow ? 

Today they are being governed by 
older and wiser heads: Those who 
have been through the ’70s ean look 
with equanimity upon the ‘30s. 

But tomorrow our banks will be 
in the hands of the junior officers 
of today. 

It is true that many of these men 
are today gaining, through sad ex- 
perience, the perspectives which will 
enable them suecessfully to carry 
future responsibilities. But some are 
not. And the mind now grooved 
into the psychology of defeat is not 
the mind to which the future des- 
tinies of a bank should be entrusted. 
Therein, I believe, lies the present 
danger of personnel obsolescence. 

* * * 


It is still possible, I believe, to 
prevent much of this obsolescence, 
and to inject a leavening element 
into the psychology of bewilderment 
which has overcome so many bankers 
between the ages of 37 and 43. 

[ am thinking of the younger gen- 
eration. The youngsters of today 
did not suecumb to the permanent 
impress of inflation psychology. 
They had little, even in 1929. They 
were too inexperienced to under- 
stand in those days what was going 











on in this chaotie world. 

But today they are thinking and 
thinking deeply. Their thinking is 
being based upon conditions as they 
exist today. They do not instine- 
tively compare every figfire with a 
like figure in 1929. They have a long 
future ahead of them. They are de- 


, termined to build, out of existing 


chaotie factors, some sort of order 
upon which to found their own 
future happiness and prosperity. 
To the younger men, therefore, 
belongs, I believe, the task of busi- 
ness-building in tomorrow’s banks— 
and it would be well for bank ex- 
ecutives of today to lend a careful 
ear to their thoughts, their attitudes, - 
and their ambitions. The spirit and 
the foresight of youth may well be 
used to counteract the backward- 
looking regrets, and hopelessness for 
the future, only too common among 
bankers whose experience has been 
confined to the abnormal and erratic 
economic gymnasties of 1910 to 1933. 


Continue Good Advertising 

(Continued from page 280) : 
lines was clearly the job of the 
president of the bank and he did it. 
The president did not follow the 
idea of ‘‘you’’ do it. Rather it was 
the idea that the president was tak- 
ing the staff into his confidence. 
There were no staff meetings. The 
talk with the telephone operator oe- 
eurred in the president’s office and 
it was more an exchange of ideas. 
So it was with each person. Some- 
times a group of two or three came 
in. It was always ‘“‘let us do this 
together.’ Results justified the 
time. 

Meanwhile, our advertising coun- 
sel interviewed every officer and de- 
partment head, each being asked to 
speak frankly and _ confidentially. 
On that information we evolved a 
wholly new note in our advertising, 
and it not only tied in with what 
the president was trying to accom- 
plish, but accurately reflected the 
attitude of the whole institution. 

The keynote of the advertising 
was ‘‘make an extra effort.’’ Mer- 
chants, manufacturers. workmen, 
women—all were called upon to 
make an extra effort to help improve 
conditions all along the line in every 
walk of life. And the bank stated 
frankly its willingness to practice 
what it preached. Loans and con- 


(Continued on page 298 
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Continue Good Advertising 
(Continued from page 297) 
ditions under which they would be 
made were discussed in complete 
frankness and new customers who 
believe in the best in banking were 

cordially invited. 

The advertising placed the bank 
in the position of being a leader, 
We have heard a great deal of 
favorable comment and the result is 
that great good-will has been built 
up in these times. 

Personally, I believe that our ad- 
vertising budget for the last year 
has been well invested and that the 
return from that investment will be 
most satisfactory as time goes on. 
The foree of advertising becomes 
gvreater and greater as it is used 
intelligently and for definite pur- 
poses. Perhaps, I like to take the 
long-range view, but is not that a 
correct one after all? 

We are hopeful of being able to 
FAST by t | restore our full budget in a few 

— u sure: months, but we shall invest in only 
tried media. I believe that the 
severe curtailment of good adver- 
tising is a great error and is bound 





Like a streak of light, Teletypewriter Service transmits 
the typewritten word across the miles. Typing by wire 





assures utmost accuracy too — the receiving teletype- to place even a first-class institution 

writer reproduces exactly what the sender types. at a disadvantage in due course. 
All types of business find Teletypewriter Exchange Ser- After all, the time to do the best 

vice an ideal means of contacting ... it has the distinct advertising is when you need the 


business or seek to build up or 
maintain your institutional prestige. 
And what bank doesn’t need both 
right now? I recommend good ad- 
vertising all the time, depression or 
no depression, and good advertising 
needs a good budget. We have tried 
it and it works. 


advantage of permitting subscribers to typewrite back and 
forth on the same connection. Doremus & Company, an 
international advertising agency with many offices, finds 
it of great value for speedy and accurate dispatching of 
publicity and advertising copy to distant branches. 

This service makes possible closer coordina- é 
tion of many nation-wide industries. Call your 


Leaders And Periods Of 


American Financing 


By T. J. Grayson, Pub- 
lished by John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., N. Y. C. Cloth. 529 
pages. 

A unique treatment of American 
history and biography! 

In this intensely interesting book 
the author has developed the history 
of American finance through the 
lives of the leading financiers of the 
United States, from the time of the 
Revolutionary War period down to 
the present day. 

The purpose of the book is to show 
how our private finance developed 
from the firm basis of publie finance 
which first arose in the brain of 





telephone business office for particulars. 


Consultants to 


BANKS and BANKERS ESTABLISHED 1919 


DO-WELL 


Agricultural Service 
J. M. Dowell, Mer. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
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Alexander Hamilton. Then follows 
a deseription of the gradual evolu- 
tion of American business enter- 
prise through the century and a 
half just past. 

This book is both history and 
selective biography, inasmuch as the 
characters selected are those most 
important in American financial 
history and only the events in the 
lives of those characters having to 
do with the development of finance 
are completely described. 

The book starts with a description 
of the early colonial financial condi- 
tion and then discusses finance at 
the time of the Revolutionary War 
with a very interesting biography of 
Robert Morris, the outstanding 
financial figure of that day and one 
of the men responsible for the suc- 
cessful outcome of the Revolution. 

Naturally, following the pre-war 
period comes the period of recon- 


struction after the Revolution and | 


the life and activities of Alexander 
Hamilton, the first Seeretary of the 
Treasury. 

Then the financial situation prior 
to the War of 1812 in which Albert 
Gallatin played such an important 
part is deseribed. A chapter on the 
rise of private finance and foreign 
trade describing the activities of 
Stephen Girard is next. Then the 
developments of the fur trade and 
the life of John Jacob Astor, and so 
on down through the pages of his- 
tory, ineluding the financial activ- 
ities and the historical setting in the 
lives of such men as Martin Van 
Buren and the Panie of 1837; Simon 
P. Chase and Jay Cooke and their 
efforts in the finaneing of the Civil 
War; Cornelius Vanderbilt, the 
master of transportation, Jay Gould; 
George Westinghouse ; Grover Cleve- 
land and the silver problem; Andrew 
Carnegie, the steel king; James J. 
Hill, the builder of the northwest; 
Edward H. Harriman; J. Pierpont 
Morgan; and last, the career of 
Judge Elbert H. Gary and the 
founding and development of the 
philosophy of modern business. 

The reading of this book gives a 
clear eut picture of the development 
of the financial structure which kept 
pace with the political and business 
development of this great country 
and the personal characteristies and 
principles of the men of each gen- 
eration most important and active 
in the development of our Nation. 





“I can unhesitatingly recommend it to every 
control officer and director and I make no 


exception to the size, type or individual needs 
of the Bank.” 





—R. F. THOMES 


President, National Conference of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers 





Strengthen Your Earnings Position 


Through Audit and Control 
* 


Accurate records and a rigidly enforced plan of operation 
are the backbone of the system outlined in Mr. Benjamin 
E. Young’s new book, BANK COST CONTROL. 


Mr. Young has had years of experience in daily contact 
with Bank Auditing problems, has lectured on his subject to 
large student bodies and has been President of the National 
Conference of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers. In his new 
book, he shows you how to find your true costs and apply 
those figures to effect immediate remedies. 


He explains loaded divisional expense, account mainte- 
nance, how to figure and allocate administration expenses, 
how to arrive at the finished cost per transaction—all data 
without which your Bank cannot know its true costs. 


Only a profitable Bank can be steadily useful to its 
community. This book is written with one main objective— 
strengthening the earnings position. 


These 21 fact-packed chapters outline a complete audit 
and control system adaptable to your Bank: 


1. The general control; 2. Departmental control; 3. System; 
4. Accounting for Float; 5. Accounting for Activity; 6. Audit 
protection; 7. Auditing resources; 8. Auditing liabilities; 
9. Auditing Income; 10. Auditing expenses; 11. Auditing non- 
balance sheet items; 12. Reports of Bank operations; 13. The 
quarterly operating report; 14. Bank cost accounting; 15. Com- 
mercial banking department costs; 16. Account analysis; 
17. Savings costs; 18. Mortgage loan department costs; 
19. Bond department costs; 20. Trust department costs; 
21. The earnings position. 


Bank Cost CONTROL 


299 pages, bound in Blue Cloth 


By Benjamin E. Young, Assistant to the President 
National Bank of Detroit 


Pecnesonene Special FREE Inspection Offer! ----------- 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 

536 S. Clark St., Chicago 
Send a copy of Bank Cost Control for 5 days’ perusal, obligation- 
free. If I like it well enough to keep it, I’ll honor your statement 
for $5 when I receive it. If not, I’ll return it in good condition 
and owe you nothing. 


0 osc Volare wrasse oak & be dk wack coal Ge ee 
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Help On Money Questions 

(Continued 281) 
perity, nor do 
adversity. The 
has no bearing 
movement that 
of change.’ 


from page 
low prices produce 
price level, as such, 
on either. It is the 
counts—the extent 


‘* Another argument for an inter- 


national agreement on silver was 
presented by F. M. Huntington 


Wilson, Assistant Secretary of State 
under President Wilson. His book 
Money and the Price Level holds that 
only an international agreement 
would work. It is to be admitted. of 





course, that any move to monetize 
silver must be international, since 
any single country can not hope to 
successfully combat Gresham’s Law. 
3ut the very necessity for interna- 
{ional agreement is an_ effective 
barrier to any such schemes. 

‘*Our real problem today is paper 
money. Not long ago economists in 
general held that inflation was an 
endless and dangerous process, 
which, in most eases, ended in ruin. 
You know Germany’s experience 
when she issued paper money in ex- 
eess after the World War. But we 








IN America’s 


INDUSTRIAL 
CENTER 





WHEN corporations and 


individuals 


move from your city to the Newark 
territory, give them a letter of intro- 
duction to New Jersey’s largest bank. 


FIDELITY UNION 
TRUST COMPANY 


¢ eMember Federal Reserve System ° 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





is not 


like 


have learned that inflation 
such a fiend after all. It is 
steam; useful, if harnessed. 
‘*You should take a glance at 
Fetter’s Monetary Inflation in Chile, 
which was published in 1932 by the 
Princeton University Press. This is 
a study of the money of Chile for 
the last 75 years, during most of 
which time Chile was not on a metal- 
lie standard. And yet Chile was able 
to control her money successfully. 
The book does not prove that we 
ought to have inflation, but it does 
let us realize that paper money is 
not the bugaboo we used to think it, 
and perhaps we can consider even 
that problem a little more calmly. 
‘‘As a matter of fact. we 
inflation of a kind with us regularly, 
for we have bank eredits, and even 
lately money which was issued on 
the security of government bonds 
and not on gold or silver. To a 
limited extent, the Federal Reserve 
System has a control bank 
credit, and can expand and contract 
it somewhat. The extent to which 
this can be done is indicated in 
Charles O. Hardy’s Credit Policies 
of the Federal Reserve System pub- 
lished by Brookings Institution in 
August, 1932. Dr. Hardy's conelu- 
sion is that the System has been 
quite successful in minor disturb- 
anees.. Although he finds that in 
major disturbances the effect of the 
Federal Reserve policies have been 
limited, he still thinks that they 
were successful enough to ‘justify 
further effort along this line.’ 


have 


over 


‘‘There is quite a question as to 
whether or not we need more money 
-—whether inflation would not cause 


greater difficulties. We now have 
some nine billions of dollars in 
money, of which less than seven 


billion is in cireulation, the highest 
amount we have ever had. And that 
does not inelude ‘ear marked’ gold 
held for foreign central banks. Busi- 
ness men have a way of saying that 
there is not enough money to move 
goods when the real difficulty is that 
we have had an unusual expansion, 
and the buyers are reacting. More 
money—by inflation—and then a 
greater reaction later is not a desir- 
able solution. It is quite possible 
that one of our troubles is that we 
have too much money—and that ‘at 
the bottom’ in our case means too 
much gold—compared to the rest of 
the world. And with our large ex- 
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port trade, restriction of foreign 
buying may be an even greater catas- 
trophe than a drop in buying at 
home. 

‘After all. we are tied up with 
the gold standard, and gold is above 
all an international problem. If the 
water in our little inlet is low about 
the boat houses and the docks, we 
eannot change its level by pouring 
in more water, and pay no attention 
at all to the other lakes and inlets 
that connect in 50 different diree- 
tions. Nor can we put dams across 
the connections to the’ other lakes 
and inlets. and fill ourselves up by 
pumping from the others, without 
creating disturbances that may 
undermine our own dams, or raise 
havoe with the other lakes. 

‘*So we have to look on gold as an 
international problem, pretty well 
bound up with international trade, 
war debts, foreign investments, and 
even tourist travel. We must know 
more about the international position 
of gold before we know whether or 
not we want to inflate or deflate in 
the United States. 

‘““As a good start, there is Pro- 
fessor Rogers’ book America Weighs 
Her Gold, published by the Yale 
University Press in 1931, which 
points out among other things that 
the Federal Reserve System, by 
absorbing the gold that poured into 
the United States previous to the 
depression, was able to keep down 
the normal expansion of credit. But 
that action gave us a number of 
other problems, and Professor 
Rogers points out with vigor how 
some of our tariff and _ foreign 
policies might be changed to give us 
the results that we ask for through 
inflation of our currency. 

‘‘Also you ought to make some 
note of this volume, The Gold 
Standard and the Future by Pro- 
fessor T. E. Gregory of the Univers- 
ity of London, published by Putnam 
in 1932. While the book treats of 
England particularly, it has a great 
deal to say of value to the American. 
His contention is that Great Britain 
must return to a gold standard, but 
probably with a pound stabilized on 
a lower gold basis than previously, 
arguing that a paper basis for either 
England or for the Empire will not 
work. 

‘“‘And finally, comes the book I 
particularly want you to read. It 
is a series of lectures delivered at 


the University of Chicago by men 
like Dr. Jacob Viner, collected in 
one volume by Prof. Philip Q. 
Wright and published by the Uni- 
versity of Chieago Press in 1932. Its 
title is Gold and Monetary Stabiliza- 
tion.”’ 

Now finally here are three small 
but up-to-the-minute books that you 
might want to recommend to your 
customers, particularly to those with- 
out any very great background in 
Woodward and Rose in 
their Inflation have written a very 
understandable book, but as 


economies. 


you 








know, from reading the editorials in 
Business Week, these men favor an 
immediate controlled inflation, to be 
followed by the use of the controlled 
dollar. Sparling’s Primer on Infla- 
tion is equally simple, and quite mov- 
ing, but much more conservative in 
tone and without any definite econ- 
clusions. The last book, Stabilization 
of Money, by James G. Hodgson, has 
a brief which outlines the arguments 
for and against the various propo- 
sals which have been advanced for 
manipulating the dollar, and illus- 


(Continued on page 302) 





ORE than 13,000 Associated em- 
ployees have their lives insured 
for a total of $53,651,000 under the 
Associated Employees Insurance Plan. 


Since the plan has been in effect, 
$733,500 in death and disability bene- 


fits has been paid. By far the greater portion of 
these payments represents assistance which the 
families of deceased or disabled employees would 


have lacked entirely. 


More than 90% of 
Associated Employees Insured 


Each subscribing employee receives ordinary life 
insurance equal approximately to his annual earn- 
ings and participation in a group policy for a 
similar amount. He is thus insured for an amount 


equal to twice his annual pay. 


Subscription by employees was voluntary. Rep- 
resentatives of insurance companies doubted that 
75% would participate. More than 90% subscribed. 


One insurance magazine described the Associ- 
ated Employees Insurance Plan as “an achieve- 
ment unparalleled in all the pages of insurance 
history.” However that may be, the plan has 
helped meet a widespread need for insurance 
among Associated employees, and to 
that extent has made them better em- 
ployees. Better employees means bet- 


GAS € ELECTRIC 


y ter service for the public. 


ASSOCIATED GAS & 
ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


NEW YORK 


61 BROADWAY: 
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COMMENDATION 


New York Times — 


A plan for employee insurance, 
unique in the annals of American 
industry, and including the largest 
wholesale underwriting of ordinary 
life insurance ever accomplished in 
a single attempt. 


Weekly Underwriter — 


The truly remarkable part of the 
whole affair is that this represents 
a voluntary participation in the plan 
of more than 90% of all Associated 
employees. 
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Help On Money Questions 
(Continued from page 301) 

trates the points of the outline by 

reprints of readable and_ sound 

articles. 

The Economist paused. . 

‘*T rather gather,’’ said the Bank- 
er, somewhat quizzically, ‘‘that you 
think our monetary problems are 
international.’’ 

‘Cannot help but be,’’ rejoined 
the Economist, ‘‘as long as we are 
the important financial country of 
the world. Really it is interesting 


how little the people at large realize 
our position, and try to think out 
our problems just as if we were the 
second-rate country we were back 
before the Spanish-American War. 
You bankers know better, but a large 
proportion of your customers do 
not.”’ 

The Banker picked up the list of 
books that the Economist had been 
talking about. 

‘‘Thanks, a lot,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ll 
start off with those you have marked. 
There will be a lot of customers who 
will ask me about inflation.”’ 








Changed 
and Changing 
Banking 
Conditions 


cannot alter the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which inter-bank relation- 


ships are based. 


There is a definite upward trend in 


services. 





coe BEEbecce 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital and Surplus .... . . $30,000,000 





business activity that suggests the 
advisability of carrying your account 
with a bank completely equipped to 
offer the best in the way of collection 








caine 


Collateral Values At A Glance 


(Continued from page 291) 
eard, which contains the number of 
the loan, date made, date due, 
amount, name and description of 
collateral. This, which acts also as 
a receipt when the loan is closed, is 
placed in an expansion envelope 
containing the stocks and _ bonds 
used for collateral. The duplicate 
of this, used formerly as a collateral 
register, now is unnecessary. 

This plan, is much better than 
having to wait until the loan matures 
and then discovering that values 
have depreciated and that the loan 
is inadequately secured. With the 
present system, the customer can be 
notified promptly when his loan be- 
comes dangerously under-collateral- 
ized. 

The system can be used not only 
for stocks and bonds but for loans 
on warehouse receipts, livestock, or 
any other type of security commonly 
accepted by banks. Many of the 
loans are secured by both bonds and 
stocks. 


Farm Profits Assured 

(Continued from page 292) 
quality, from good seed. As a result, 
there has been considerable demand, 
at a nice margin over market value, 
for seed oats, barley, wheat, beans, 
and corn. This helps a great deal. 

Not a week passes but some in- 
come is derived from something sold 
from this farm. A good milk market 
is at hand, and the calves are usually 
butchered on the farm and _ sold 
dressed to local meat markets at con- 
siderably more than could be ob- 
tained through shipping to any of 
the central markets. In other words, 
every corner is cut that is possible. 
The buying of the tractor saved the 
cost of a hand and also made pos- 
sible faster work. That was especial- 
ly important because livestock takes 
attention, and time in the field had 
to be reduced. 

This spring, I saw Mr. Earl going 
over his soy beans with the rotary 
hoe pulled by this tractor. It was 
going in high and reminded me of a 
seared rabbit looking for cover. 
Fast work, with the rotary hoe is 
the real method because then the 
weeds are flipped out instead of 
merely pushed aside or loosened, as 
is the ease with the slow, horsedrawn 
tools. 
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Last year the wheat made 30 
bushels per acre, oats made 53 
bushels, soy beans 31 bushels, and 
the corn over 50. Yields have been 
increasing, due to careful cultiva- 
tion, a good rotation of crops and 
the keeping of livestock, which makes 
possible the production of a large 
amount of manure. In fact, all this 
livestock has worn the old spreader 
out and Mr. Earl expects to invest 
jn another as soon as his small grain 
crops are off so that he can spread 
manure on the new seedings of 
cover in the stubble. ‘ 

Where we find one man who has 
obtained results, we can easily locate 
a dozen, yes two dozen, who are not 
getting anywhere in times like these. 
But we must not blame it all on the 
times. A considerable part of their 
difficulties lies in the fact that they 
have not planned or worked out a 
plan and program. Or if they have, 
they have not followed that program 
through. 

Let any farmer carefully work 
out a plan of procedure similar to 
the one here outlined and he will 
not only give himself less trouble 
and more pleasure, but he will also 
save his banker considerable incon- 
venience. 


Advantages Of Customer’s 
Signature On C. D.’s. 


By A. E. Trudgeon 


From the handling of quite a 
quantity of certificates of deposits 
has come the idea that it might be 
agreat benefit to have the customer 
put his signature on each certificate. 

This would be an advantage both 
to the depositor and to the bank. 
We find that very often buyers of 
these certificates are infrequent 
visitors to the bank. If his signature 
ison the face of the certificate, the 
teller can readily compare it with 
his endorsement and no time will be 
lost in turning over the cash. 

Furthermore, this is a genuine 
protection against having the cer- 
tifieate paid to a person who stole it 
or found it. If the certificate is lost 
and the buyer did not notify the 
bank, he still has protection because 
the bank ean identify the person 
Presenting the certificate by the 
‘ignature. 
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Doesn’t this list remind you 
of something you want to 


buy? 
—Ye- 


13 Advertising, Window Display 


21 Bags, Coin 

is Bone ater oe 
oxes le sit 

55 Bulletin Boards 

56 Burglar Alarms 

57 Burglar Alarms (Gas) 


64 Cabinets, Steel 

65 Cabinets, Storage 

68 Calculators, Time & Interest 
79 Certifiers, Check 

81 Chairs, Posture 

86 Check Endorsers 

88 Check Photographing Machines 
90 Checks 
107 Coin Changers 
108 Coin Counting Machines 


119 Desks 
143 Doors, Vault 
145 Duplicators 


153 Envelopes 

168 Equipment, Filing 

171 Equipment, Vault 

175 Files, Central 

178 Files, Credit 

184 Files, Steel 

185 Files, Storage, Collapsible 
191 Fixtures, Bandit Resistant 
197 Forms, Bank 


| 211 Glass, Bullet-Proof 


235 Interest Tables & Interest 
Calculators 


239 Lamps, Desk 

239a Lamps, Bookkeeping Machine 
245 Ledgers, Loose Leaf 

260 Locks 


265 Machines, Adding 

266 Machines, Addressing 
271 Machines, Bookkeeping 
283 Machines, Perforating 
291 Maps 


300 Novelties, Advertising 


317 Paper, Safety 

323 Pass Books 

331 Personal Solicitation 
(New Accounts) 

340 Protectors, Check 


367 Safe Deposit Records 

369 Safes, Fire & Burglar Proof 
371 Safes, Night Depository 
373 Savings Banks 

383 Seals 

395 Signs, Brass & Bronze 

397 Signs, Changeable 

399 Signs, Electric 

400 Signs, Glass 

| 435 Supplies, Loose Leaf 


460 pee 
474 Trays, Coin 
487 Vaults 


488 Vault Ventilators 
489 Visible Records 


496 Wrappers, Coin 











Bankers Secretary Service 
Is FREE 


We neither ask nor want 
anything in return 


r rx are no service charges nor activity 


fees connected with Bankers Secretary 

service. Not that we do not caré how © 
often any bank uses this service. We do. We 
want every bank to use this service as often as 
anyone wants buying information on anything 
sold to banks. 

This is a wholehearted desire on our part to 
fill a place in the banking field which we know 
no other person or organization is so well 
qualified to take. 


HOW YOU PROFIT 


You profit by receiving full, up-to-date infor- 
mation on any product. It eliminates guess 
work from purchasing. It brings you the 
solution to any problem about which you may 


be in doubt. 
HOW WE PROFIT 


We profit from Bankers Secretary service in 
two ways. First, we are able to be of distinct 
service to our readers; the desire of every pub- 
lication. Second, the basic interests of banks is 
shown by their buying, so each inquiry is trans- 
lated by our editorial staff into editorial policies. 


NO TIME LIKE THE PRESENT 


It takes less than 60 seconds to scan the list 
at the left. Some item on it may remind you 
of something you need or something you would 
like to know. If the item itself is not mentioned 
in the list, name or describe it in the space 
below. Otherwise, just write in the number or 
numbers, sign it, and mail it. 





It Costs Nothing To Use This Form 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 
Rand M®Nally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 


Please have sent to us buying information on 
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To Help 


You Rebuild 
Public Faith 


Abvertisinc FOR BANKS, a book presented 
by the Financial Advertisers Association with fore- 
word by Francis H. Sisson. It contains the results 
of 17 years research by all the nation’s successful 

Bank publicity men. All these successful methods 
and ideas have been compressed into one handy vol- 
ume by Don Knowlton, one of the leading Advertising 


Bankers of the day. 


“In no field of Business is there greater need for vigor- 
ous and intelligent Advertising Policies at present than 


in Finance.” 


—FRANCIS H. SISSON, 


President, American Bankers Association 


Advertising for Banks doesn’t only tell you WHAT to do to 


rebuild Public Faith 


most effective way: 


How to decide upon the Advertis- 
ing Appropriation 
-—How to divide the appropriation 
among the media you are going to 


use 
How to build an advertising 

schedule 

—How to write copy that arrests 

attention 


—How to lay out the various types 
of advertisements 

—How to handle advertising produc- 
tion 

—How to produce booklets for your 
various departments 

—What to know about the mechani- 
cal side of advertising 


it tells you HOW TO GO ABOUT IT in the 


—How to write signboard or Bulletin 
Advertisements 


-How to handle street car or Bus 
advertisements 


—How to lay out effective window 
displays at minimum cost 


—How to build good interior di-- 
plays 


—How to advertise special services 
—How to “get up’’ House Organs 


-What to know about Branch Bank 
promotion 


—How to advertise to other Banks 
through Business Publications 


ADVERTISING FOR BANKS 


(533 pages, bound in Blue Cloth) 


Inspect a Copy for 5 Days at Our Expense 


RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 


Send a copy of Advertising for Banks for 5 days’ perusal, obligation- 
free. If I like it, ll honor your statement for $5 when I receive it. If not, 
I'll return it in good condition and owe you nothing. 


Name 
Bank . 
Address 


! 





Convention Friendships 


(Continued from page 277 
our meeting, the banks of his city 
probably would not have installed 
service charges, even to this day, 
and would be suffering greatly as a 
result of not having an adequate in- 
come. 

The necessity for quick and sym. 
pathetic contact with banks all over 
the country is illustrated by the 
first experience, which is only one 


of the dozens of necessities that arise 


in the course of banking routine 
We are much more likely to ask a 
man whom we know to handle a 
personal matter such as the one here 
deseribed than 
know. 

Those of us who never get away 
from our home town are always in 
danger of getting a narrow vievw- 
point that prevents us from doing 
a number of things which are some- 
times ealled bold. As a matter of 
fact. it is not so much a matter of 
boldness as it is a matter of feeling 
that we know exactly what we are 
going to do and how to do it. 

I know that sometimes we leave a 
convention feeling that nothing vers 
important has been said by the 
speakers. As a matter of fact, the 
things we hear stay with us (per. 
haps in our subeonscious mind) and 
frequently, these come back at a time 
when we do need the ideas. 

It is somewhat like reading 3 | 
magazine of banking methods, such | 
as this one. We read the experience 
of another banker and, simply be- 
cause we have not had a similar e\- 
perience, we have the feeling that 
the idea will never be of value to us 
However, some day, something hap- 
pens in our own bank that is similar 
to the experience which we_ have 
read and then, sometimes without! 
realizing where the thought came 
from, the idea returns that was first 
given to us through these pages and 
proves to be just what we need to 
take care of the current situation. 

I am strong for conventions as 4 
practical investment for any banker 


ask one we do not 


How A Large Bank 
Helped A Small One 


(Continued from page 286) 


amount. One dollar is suggested be | 
‘ause your costs are too high and] 
beeause of your decline in resourees 
In considering costs other that} 
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those already mentioned, depart- 
mental fees and other income should 
be taken into consideration. 

In an institution the size of yours, 
it is rather difficult to work out a 
plan of control, and I can suggest 
only that you follow certain funda- 
mental principles: 

1 Separate custody from record 
keeping wherever possible. In other 
words, the officer who has custody 
of the bonds should not keep the 
records. 

2 Interest received, ineluding 
coupons, should be checked. 

3 Expenses paid should be enter- 
ed and scrutinized by someone other 
than the one doing the paying. 

4 Wherever tellers 
should exchange cash without pre- 
vious notice. 


possible, 


5 Reserve eash should be under 
dual control. 

6 Reconciling of bank accounts 
should be done by someone without 
signing authority. 

7 Loans should have the approval 
of two officers. 

8 Everyone should have regular 


lunch hours and take periodical 
vacations. 
9 See to it that customers get 


their account statements, even if you 
have to mail them. 

Your commercial tellers are work- 
ing at near capacity. This is because 
they prove each deposit as it comes 
in. Such a plan delays the customer. 
In preference to adding another 
teller, it would be advisable to install 
a proof teller and release your other 
men for window work only. When 
you get ready to experiment on this, 
we will be pleased to send you a 
man to show the way. 

For your institution, your divi- 
dend rate is too high. Your regular 
rate should be no higher than 6% 
and should be earned, if paid, on 
your deposits. Bond profits, real 
estate loan commission, and so on, 
should be carried to reserves, but if 
excessive, disbursed only as extra 
dividends. 

Personally, I would like to see 
your note cage enclosed, and your 
cage doors locked. I dislike to think 
of the possibility of one person tak- 
ing something and throwing the 
blame on another. 

In times like this, putting on a 
“front’’ helps a great deal, a good 
scrubbing and a coat of paint would 
be of benefit to improve the appear- 


ance of your building. 

[ have a feeling that part of the 
trouble in many banks is due to the 
catering attitude of the banker to- 
ward the customer. Had the banker 
been a little more hard-boiled, said 
‘‘no’’ a little oftener, and generally 
made the customer do his banking as 
he should, there would not have been, 
this lack of confidence which exists 
at the present time. 


Sustained Business Recovery 
(Continued from page 276) 
Such for 
vears publishing ‘** For Sale’’ signs, 
so to speak, while others are building 
for cumulative market conquest, 
with powerful and dramatic appeals. 
[t is a question not only of thorough- 
ness, but of how broadly the organ- 
ization thinks for its advertiser. 
Some advertisers insist upon an 
with intimate — technical 
knowledge of the advertiser’s own 
product. Probably, however, this is 
less important than the caliber of 
the ageney’s thinking, the breadth 
of its experience and the accuracy 
of its judgment of the typical con- 
sumer. In fact, the ageney ean 
easily know too mueh in advanee, or 
lose its outside viewpoint on the ad- 
vertiser’s product. If you wished to 
sell golf clubs to a million duffers, 
would you want insight into the 
professional’s method of selecting 
his own clubs, or into the duffer’s 


agencies may go along 


ageney 


lack of method? After all, the 
agency's business is mass psychol- 
Its organization experience 
with accounts is so great that it ean 
familiarize itself with new 
products and new trade channels. 
li may even be more likely to gain 
a fresh and up-to-date viewpoint, if 
it undertakes a new task, than if it 
thinks it already knows because of 
some previous contact. 


ogy. 


easily 


There were times when copy and 
layout were the chief distinctions 
among agencies. Today copy and 
layout are over-magnified in impor- 
tance, are over-eriticized, 
warded, over-blamed. Selling and 
advertising are like a golf Stroke— 
the sum of countless well- or ill-timed 
motions. 

Every major agency has or ean 
quickly obtain adequate copy and 
art talent to serve an _ aeeount. 
Frequently this will take time and 
experimentation. If highly special- 
ized ability or experience is needed, 
it is readily available. 

It is all-important, however, that 
the advertiser get the service of 
seasoned, experienced and perma- 
nent principals in the ageney. Ad- 
vertising employees come and go. 
The advertiser who hires the agency 
rather than the man, and who does 
business with owners and principals 
of known character, is on the more 
permanent ground. 

If these principals 


over-re- 


supplement 


(Continued on page 306) 





Outstanding 
Strength 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


OF BOSTON 
Capital and Surplus over $30,000,000 
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Thirty Conventions Scheduled 


EVENT 


American Bankers Association 
American Institute of Banking 
Arkansas Bankers Convention 
Colorado Bankers Convention 
Connecticut Bankers Convention 
Delaware Bankers Convention 
Financial Advertisers Assn. 
Florida Bankers Convention 
Illinois Bankers Convention 
Indiana Bankers Convention 
Investment Bankers Association 


Iowa Bankers Association 
Kentucky Bankers Convention 
Maine Bankers Convention 
Michigan Bankers Convention 
Minnesota Bankers Convention 
Montana Bankers Convention 
Mortgage Bankers Association 

New York Bankers Convention 
North Carolina Bankers Convention 
North Dakota Bankers Convention 
Oregon Bankers Convention 
Savings Banks Association of New York 
South Dakota Bankers Convention 
Utah Bankers Convention 

Virginia Bankers Convention 
Washington Bankers Convention 
West Virginia Bankers Convention 
Wisconsin Bankers Convention 
Wyoming Bankers Convention 


DATE 


Sept. 4-7 
June 12-16 
June 22-23 
June 16-17 
June 21 
Sept. 7 
Sept. 11-14 
Postponed 
June 5-6 
June 14-15 
Oct. 28- 
Nov. 1 
June 19-21 
September 
June 16-17 
June 29-30 
June 
July 28-29 
Oct. 10-11 
June 26-27 
Postponed 
June 23-24 
June 12-13 
‘Oct. 23-24 
June 1-2 
June 16-17 
June 22-24 
June 15-16 
June 8-9 
June 20-22 
Sept. 1-2 


from your Bond Department 


| More PROFITS 


Investment problems today are greatly 
complicated. Your investment pro- 
gram should be based upon accurate 
and exhaustive knowledge of condi- 
tions, markets and values. Your bond 
account can be an active, profitable 
asset. We have the experience and 
the facilities to give you valuable 
co-operation in this respect. Full 


information upon request. 


CAMERON and 
COMPANY incorporated 


“BANK ECONOMISTS” 


120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PLACE 


Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Estes Park, Colo. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Rehoboth, Del. 
New York, N. Y. 


Orlando, Fla. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hot Springs, Va. 


Sioux City, Ia. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Rangeley, Me. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Helena, Mont. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Lake George, N. Y. 
Pinehurst, N. C. 
Valley City, N. D. 
Gearhart, Ore. 
New York City 
Mitchell, S. D. 


Ogden, Utah 


Hot Springs, Va. 

Seattle, Wash. 

White Sulphur Sprgs., W.V. 
Green Lake, Wis. 


Casper, Wyo. 


“A ‘clearing-house’ 
of tested, profit-pro- 
ducing methods and 


ideas.” 


Sustained Business Recovery 
(Continued from page 305) 

and ‘‘compensate’’ in their abilities, 
they afford a particularly valuable 
agency connection. One of them may 
be a dreamer of big ideas for the 
advertiser. Another may be the 
practical conservative who checks 
the plan at every step. A third may 
be skillful in perfecting details; a 
fourth exceptional in his ability to 
win acceptance by the advertiser 
and his sales foree. A well-balanced 
group like this safeguards the ad- 
vertiser as no one principal and no 
group of employees can do. 

When faced with intangibles, 
human nature has a way of over- | 
emphasizing the petty tangibles, 
There is probably too much emphasis 
in agency selection, size, location and 
technical experience. 

The size of an advertising organ- | 
ization, within certain reasonable | 
limits, is not very important. Some 
of the most permanent connections | 
have been made by taking a medium. | 
sized organization and letting it | 
grow with the account. In this re- 
lationship, mutual loyalty has a fine 
opportunity for a type of coopera- | 
tion which is not too plentiful today. | 

The location of the agency and 
the convenience of its branches are 
not primary considerations. There 
is an old saying that a man should 
never locate his factory or office for 
reasons of personal convenience 
only. The same truth applies to 
agency selection. The most effective 
advertising and marketing plans are 
usually those which partake of 
grand strategy—and for these, a few 
major contacts in a season, with 
desks cleared of interruptions, are 
adequate. After all, the function of 
the agency is to work in the market 
and not in the advertiser’s office. 

The financial stamina and credit 
reputation of the agency are ob- 
viously of importance. The banker’s 
client is trusting large sums, tre- 
mendous purchasing operations, con- 
fidential facts and perhaps the entire 
future of the business to his adver- 
tising counsel. There are few re 
lationships in business where charae- 
ter is of such great importance. But 
the advertiser and the banker will 
not expect the agency to do a bank- 
ing business. He will respect the 
agency with a discount reputation 
and an insistence on discount pay- 
ments from the advertiser, more 
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than the agency that has merely a 
big bank account. 

The soliciting procedure to which 
agencies resort in selling their own 
services is criticized from many 
angles. A moment’s consideration 
will indicate how little understood 
this situation is by both advertiser 
and banker, and how agencies may 
be judged, or frequently misjudged, 
in this respect. 

Every agency knows that in the 
course of human nature it has no 
life grip on any account. It may 
sacrifice itself with day and night 
devotion to an advertiser’s interests 
only to see a merger or change of 
control, the introduction of a new 
official with a relative in the agency 


business, the injection of a son as | 


advertising manager, or the blunder 
of a printer or a newspaper swing 
an account away from an agency 


which has created millions of dollars | 


in profits for it. Most agencies, there- 
fore, must maintain heavy emphasis 
upon the selling of new accounts. 
They seour the lists of companies 
with produets or services that lend 
themselves to development. They 
are alert and intensely eritical of 


anything which the advertiser or his | 


present counsel may do—a_ profes- 
sional test more searching than per- 
haps any other business faces. The 
more methodical, conservative, and 
experienced agency organizations are 
constantly under high-powered com- 
petition. 

The business man and his banker 
have this situation in their power. 
They can protect their own best in- 
terests by knowing and allying them- 
selves with those agencies which are 
operating upon a genuine profes- 
sional basis. They can keep a proper 
perspective upon the larger services 


(Continued on page 308) 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


LONDON 








BANKERS are specifying 


WARD On 


WATERMARKED 
The Nation’s Business Paper 


for every conceivable job where a practical, allround, 
economical, whiter-than-snow bond paper can be used 
to advantage. There are 14 distinguishable colors 
besides white, with envelopes to match. 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 
URBANA, OHIO 


Compare it! tear it! test it! and you will specify it! 





Main Office, Guaranty Trust Company—Broadway, Liberty Street 
to Cedar Street. New York Federal Reserve Bank in background. 


OR nearly a century this Bank 

has served American business 
and financial interests. It provides 
its banking correspondents and 
customers with the advantages of 
ample resources and exceptional 
facilities in every phase of domestic 
and international banking. 


140 Broadway 


PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 









Is YOUR Bank 
Wearing... 
MUDDY SHOES? 


HE front of your building is fine, the 
iy furnishings inside elegant. Your 
staff employes are well dressed. 
How about that storage vault? Dusty? 
Disarrayed? Muddy? Eight out of 10 of the 
largest banks in New York use LIBERTY 
Boxes. Nine out of 10in 
Philadelphia. Five out 
of 5 in Minneapolis. 
Three out of 3 in Los 
Angeles. The country 
over, most of the pro- 
gressive banks prefer 
LIBERTY Boxes to put 
and to keep their storage 
vaults inorder. There’s 
a reason. It costs you 
nothing to find out why. 


Ask for FREE SAMPLE 





Clip this ad, sign your name on the margin: 
attach to your letterhead and mail No obliga- 


thon. State purpose for which box ix wanted 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY INC. 
536-538 So. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Ere “No-Blot’”’ 


Money-Saving 


Desk Pad 
For Two Weeks 


No obligation to buy. Simply sat- 
isfy yourself that you can save the 
cost twice each year. 


Six Advantages 
holders 


1. Eliminates 
blotters. 

2. Lasts a lifetime. 

3. Lighted cigarettes do not mar 
surface. 

4. Increases operating efficiency. 

§. Provides resilient writing 
face—papers do not slide. 

6. Easily kept clean— ink 
wash off. 


Two of the largest banks in the Middle 
West use 2,500 of these pads. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Write on your bank stationery and say, 
“Send me without obligation a 20x34 No- 
Blot Desk Pad for a free two-weeks’ trial.” 
Mahogany color. 


The Sandell Manufacturing Co. 


537 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
RROD OS OS 
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| such agencies render as compared 
| with 
| opinion 


inevitable differences of 
and the that are 
bound to creep into any procedure 
so intricate, so swift moving, and so 
uncharted as marketing. 

Both the banker and the adver- 
tiser too often assume the attitude 
that the advertising agency is at best 
a necessary evil. The time is coming 
when this relationship will be as 
much sought after by the advertiser 
as the agency, for no other connec- 
tion has so much to offer him. 

Then the advertiser will look at 
the matter from the ageney’s side. 
just as he asks the agency to look at 
it from his side. Ile will refuse to 
be swayed by the organization that 
merely ‘‘ puts on a good show.”’ Ile 
will recognize lack of character and 
lack of taste when it appears in the 
ageney’'s solicitation, as well as when 
it appears in his own campaign. He 
will understand that spectacular 
solicitations and entertainment are 
agency revenue diverted from his 
service. He will select the agency. 
not for an idea, but for ten vears’ 
service. He will give it every chance 
to serve him and adapt its services 
to his needs. He will insist that it 
be well repaid, so that it can plow 
back adequate reserves into increased 
service. 

He will remember that there are 
no hours in the advertising business, 
and almost no limits to the service 
an ageney will render its customers 
in return for a profit of 2% or 3% 
on the aetual dollars handled. He 
will consider the ageney’s risk, ad- 
vaneing a dollar cumulatively, with 
closing dates months ahead, out of 
which only 15 cents remains as the 
He will recognize 
what an elaborate service a well-or- 
ganized agency maintains every day 
in the year, instantly at his eall, 
and include this in the picture of 
services he receives. Ile will cease 
the stand-offish, show-us-your-stuff 
attitude so often maintained 
between the advertiser and the 
agency that has served him for 
He will convince himself, 
mee for all, about character, about 
past performance, about men; then 
work with them wholeheartedly, 
giving them an opportunity to render 
full service and inspiring in them 
the that he would rather 


the 


errors 


ageney S gross. 


even 


years. 
( 


feeling 


have initiative than the services of 
a ‘‘yes”’ organization. 

In these matters, the banker with 
a flair for character and confidence 
in business can make a real contri. 
bution to the business of his com. 
mercial customers. He can inform 
himself upon the professional stand. 
ing of agencies especially qualified 
in various fields. With his view. 
point on long-established relation. 
ships which go beyond a transaction, 
and an affiliation, he can 
help improve the character and 
stabilize the tenancy of agency ar- 
rangements. The results will be that | 
advertising, so essential to modern | 
mass selling, will gain in acceptance, 
stability and precision. 


become 


Results Secured At Recent 
Coin Sales 


By Theodore J. Venn 

(Member American Numismatic Association) 

One of the most recent coin aue- 
tion sales that proved of great in- 
terest to advanced collectors was 
that held on April 7 and 8 by J. 
Morgenthau and Co., Ine.. of New 
York City. It consisted of collections 
formed by H. A. Sternberg of 
Dundee, IIl., and Wm. R. Nicholson 
Jr. of Philadelphia, Pa. Owing to | 
the great rarity of a number of the 
offerings, considerable competition 
developed and some good prices were 
realized. 

Following are a few of the high- 
lights of the sale: 

Large U. S. Cents—1793 (unceir- 
culated; Crosby 7-F rare variety), 
$350; 1793 Chain Ameri (extremel) 
fine), $55; 1793 Liberty Cap (fine). 
$26; 1794 (uncireulated), $52.50; 
1795 (uneireulated ), $37; 1796 (un- 
cireulated), $77; 1797 (uneireulat- 
ed), $33; 1798 (extremely fine), $7; 
1799 perfect date (good), $15; 1806 
(uneireulated), $37; 1809 (uneir- 
culated), $23; 1811 over 1810 (ex- 
tremely fine), $16; 1812 small date 
(uncireulated), $68; 1821 (brilliant 
proof), $92; 1824 (uncirculated), 
$32; 1838 (proof), $12. 

A very rare flying eagle small cent 


BRONZE TABLETS 


BRONZE DESK PLATES—CLEARING HOUSE 
AND FEDERAL RESERVE EMBLEMS 


IMuminated Directional Signs. Individual Bronze 
Letters. Sketches Submitted Upon Request. 


Our Service, Price, Quality Unexcelled 


Architectural Bronze & Aluminum Corp. 
2338 Belmont Avenue - - Chicago, Ill. 
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of 1856 in proof condition brought 
$36. 

U. S. Silver Half Dimes—1800 
uncireulated), $13; 1795 (fine). 
$2.90. 

U. S. Silver Dimes—1802 (uncir- 
eulated ), $35; 1804 (extremely fine 
$30. 

U. S. Silver Quarter Dollars 
1796 (proof), $37; 1804 (extremely 
fine), $386; 1823 over 1822 (uneir- 
eulated ), $455. 

U. S. Silver Half Dollars—1794 
uneireulated ), $87.50; 1794 (very 
fine), $51; 1795 (extremely fine). 
$14.50; 1796 (15 star variety, un- 
circulated), $240. 

U. S. Silver Dollars—1796 with 
small date (uneireulated ), $63; 1798 
uncireulated), $11; 1802 (uneireu- 
lated), $11. 

U.S. $2.50 Gold Pieee—1848 with 
CAL on reverse (uncireulated ), $55. 

U. S. $5 Gold Pieee—1828 with 
perfect date (uneireulated and ex- 
tremely rare), $385. 

U. S. $10 Gold Pieees—1795 (1un- 
circulated), $29; 1799 (uneireulat- 
ed), $20; 1801 (uneireulated), 
$18.50. 

A very fine 1849 Mormon $5 gold 
piece fell to a high bid of $41.50. 

Another sale that attracted con- 
siderable attention on the part of 
numismatists was that held at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, by Chas. H. Fisher, a 
well-known coin dealer of that city, 
on April 1. Some of the rarer offer- 
ings and the prices secured therefor 
were as follows: 

U. S. Half Cents—1793 Liberty 
Cap (good), $3.75; 1794 Liberty Cap 
fine), $2.40; 1795 (very fine), $4; 
1800 (about uneireulated) $4. 

Large U. S. Cents—1793 Wreath 
fine), $12: 1799 (fine), $45; 1804 
fine), $23.50. 

U.S. Silver Quarter Dollar—1796 
about uncireulated), $19. 

U. S. Silver Half Dollars—1794 
fine), $12; 1795 (very good), $4.25. 

U. S. Silver Dollars—1796 (very 
fine), $5: 1836 (very fine), $11.50. 

U. S. $3 Gold Pieee—1873 
(proof), $90. 

U. S. $4 Gold Piece—Rare Stella 
of 1879 (proof), $76.60. 

U. S. $5 Gold Piece—1795 (extra 
fine), $25. 

U. S. $10 Gold Pieces—1795 (very 
fine), $35; 1800 (very fine), $16; 
1801 (very fine), $17.50. 


A New Type Ledger Tray Safe 


A ledger tray that is in reality an 
insulated fire-resisting cabinet has 
been announced by Shaw-Walker 
Co. to be used to provide day and 
night protection for ledgers without 
the necessity of moving the ledgers 
into the vault. 





This Shaw- Walker ledger tray is fire-resisting 
and provides day and night protection for 
ledgers. 


The insulation is mesh reinforeed, 
cast in one piece, integral with wall 
and frame structure, and specially 
treated to prevent loss of insulation 
value over an unlimited period of 
use. 

Both the walls and the cover are 
insulated so that when the cover is 
dropped, the records are within a 
fire-resisting safe. The closing of 
the cover is deseribed by the manu- 
facturer as follows: 

‘*The cover coasts back on four 
ball-bearing steel rollers and _ tilts 
open automatically—again on ball- 
bearing rollers—when it has been 
pushed back to the proper point. 

‘“*As soon as the cover is tilted 
open, the record within is ready for 
reference. However, the tray can 
be raised by the simple operation 
of a lever to any one of five heights 
most convenient to the operator. 

“To close the tray, the operator 
has merely to trip the trigger and, 
while the tray sinks on a cushion of 
air, slide the cover forward. The 
operation is instantaneous, effort- 
less, and safe. The cover locks auto- 


| 
| 








matically as it closes. One advan- | 


tage of such a record safe is that the 


records can be worked on overtime | 


and yet are still protected”’, 
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SHARE 


WHEN THE INVESTOR 
ASKS THE BANKER: 


“Does the Quarterly In- 
come Shares set-up make, 
provision for economic 
changes?” 


THE BANKER 
CAN REPLY: i 


“Yes. Unique charter pro- 

visions are designed to meet | 
economic changes without 
cost or annoyance to the 
shareholders. For sound 
investment reasons any of . 
the 35 common stocks in 
the investment portfolio 
may be replaced by a secur- y 
ity of the 25 companies on 
the reserve list. One addi- 
tional company may also 
be added to the eligible 
group each year—but only |! 
after shareholders are i] 
notified of the proposed 
addition.” | 








Sponsored by | 


|| ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH || 
| CORPORATION 


Distributed by a national group of 
investment houses and banks 





Member American Warehousemen'’s Association 


Nation-wide Operators of the 
Lawrence System of Field Warehousing 
The Modern Means of Securing Loans with 
Inventory 


JAWRENCE A. T. GIBSON, President 
AREHOUSE 
om thames tan MPANY 


LOS ANGELFS SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND 
WwW. P. STORY BLDG. 37 pruMM st. 403 HOYT ST. 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


National Bank Of Detroit 
Officers Chosen 


JAMES L. 


F THE twelve senior officers of the 
O National Bank of Detroit, all but two 
have been chosen from the ranks of the 
old First National Bank and Guardian 
National Bank of Commerce. 

These two are W. S. MecLueas, former 
chairman of the board of the Commerce 
Trust Co. of Kansas City, Mo., whose 
election as president of the new bank 
was announced some time ago, and H. Y. 
Lemon, former vice president of Commerce 
Trust Co., Kansas City, who has been 
made a vice president. Benjamin E. Young 
also comes from the Commerce Trust Co., 
where he was comptroller, to become 
assistant to the president. 

From the two Detroit banks, the follow- 
ing have been made vice presidents: 

James L. Walsh, former executive vice 
president of the Guardian Detroit Union 
Group, Ine. 

Donald F. Valley, former vice president 
of Guardian National. 

Joseph M. Dodge, former vice president 
and assistant to the chairman of the 
board of the First National. 

Herbert L. Chittenden, 
chairman of the board of 
tional. 


vice 


Na- 


former 
the First 
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WALSH 


R. H. Gaines, former vice president of 
First National. 

Frank E. O’Brien, former vice presi- 
dent of First National. 

E. F. Failor, former vice president of 
First National is comptroller of the new 
bank. Alvan Macauley, Jr., W. E. Blakely, 
A. T. Wilson and E. J. Obendorfer are 
assistant vice presidents. 

Junior officers announced by Mr. Me- 
Lucas are: George S. Hoppin, Jr., H. A. 
Leitner, James T. Shaw, John S. Wells, 
John R. Walsh, George R. Tait, E. T. 
Garner and Hugh McCleland, Jr. 

Both Colonel Walsh and Mr. Young have 
been frequent contributors to Rand 
MCNally Bankers Monthly. Most recent of 
Colonel Walsh’s contributions were the 
articles Increased Profits In Sight For 
Automobile Business, The Automotive In- 
dustry As A Barometer Of Recovery, and 
Banking Laws Will Be Changed. For the 
past 18 months or more, there has been a 
monthly article over Mr. Young’s signature 
on How To Control Bank Costs. These 
articles have been assembled in book form 
and published by Rand M¢€Nally & Com- 
pany under the name Bank Cost Control. 


Century Of Progress Designates 
Bankers’ Day 


In honor of the American Institute of 
Banking, the management of Chicago's 
Century of Progress Exposition has desig. 
nated June 12 as Bankers’ Day. Chicago 
Chapter of the A. I. B. will be convention 
host and is extending a cordial invitation 
to Institute members the country over to 
come to Chicago June 12 to 16. A conven- 
tion devoted to serious discussion of bank. 
ing problems in the midst of conditions 
which are bringing economic changes with 
such startling rapidity plus the World’s 
Fair is a combination that is expected to 
draw a record attendance to the thirty- 
first annual convention of the Institute. 





Kemper Heads Commerce Trust | 


William T. Kemper, former chairman 


of the Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., has returned to that post to succeed 
Walter S. MeLueas, who had left it to 
accept the presidency of the new National 
Bank of Detroit. 


A. B. A. Presents Program 
Of Banking Reform 


A broad program of banking reform was 
adopted by the Executive Council of the 
American Bankers Association at its Spring 
meeting. The proposals approved were 
formulated in a report of the Economii 
Policy Commission of the Association, pre 
sented by its chairman, Leonard P. Ayres, 
vice president, Cleveland Trust Co., Cleve 
land, Ohio. Among the proposals is one to 
bring banks generally into the Federa 
Reserve System on a broadened basis of 
admission to membership that would take 
in numerous state chartered commercial and 
mutual savings banks not now in the sys 
tem. 

In discussing the need of a further co 
ordination of the Federal Reserve System 
itself, the report suggests that ‘‘ perhaps 4 
solution is to be sought in the formation 
of a central bank of the United States,” 
of which the present 12 independent fed 
eral reserve banks would become branches 
A summary of the program approved by 
the Association is as follows: 

1. A revised Glass Bill should be en 
acted now, and the federal administration 
should create a commission to recommen, 
after mature deliberation, the further 
changes that should be made in our bank: 
ing system, in our Federal Reserve System 
and in our monetary system. 

2. In order that banks generally may 
become members of the Federal Reserve 
System, the provisions of the Reserve Att 
should be so broadened as to allow for ad 
mission to membership of numerous state 
chartered commercial and mutual savings 
banks not now within the System. 
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3. Provision should be devised against 
the independent proclamations of banking 
holidays by governors of states. 

4. Branch banking privileges should be 
uniform within states for all banks 
whether holding national charters or state 
charters. 

5. Reasonable limitations should be de- 
vised to control the sudden shifting of 
large commercial deposits. 

6. Restraint on real estate speculation 
would probably prove to be a safeguard 
to American banking comparable to that 
which would result from a restriction of 
speculation in commodities or securities. 

7. A Federal Commission on banking 
legislation should consider regulation of 
interest payments on all classes of deposits, 
and of requirements that depositors should 
give notification of intention to withdraw 
time deposits. 

8. Federal legislation should provide 
for the careful and rigorous regulation of 
the granting of loans by banks to their own 
officers and directors. 

9. As the general banking system is 
strengthened, the postal savings system 
should be progressively restricted. 

10. Deposits of public funds in banks 
should have the same status as private de- 
posits, and should not be accorded special 
and additional security. 

11. A more effective coordination of the 
activities of the Federal Reserve Banks is 
needed. 

12. The present emergency provisions 
with respect to member bank borrowings 
from the Federal Reserve Banks should be 
retained as permanent provisions. 

13. Consideration should be given to a 
possible modification of the Federal Re- 
serve Act by which the System would be 
given power to change the amounts of 
member bank reserves required, for this 
power would afford control over any threat 
of dangerous credit inflation. 

14. Consideration should be given to a 
change in our Federal Reserve Act by 
which a minimum required relationship 
would be established between our stock of 
monetary gold and the combined total of 
our Reserve Notes and our bank deposits. 
This would nullify most of the dangers 
inherent in the hoarding of currency. 

15. Expansion of business activity is 
our most pressing national need. It should 
be fostered by the National Administra- 
tion, by the Federal Reserve Banks, by all 
commercial banks, and by business men 
generally. 


New Bank Opens In 
Vancouver 


The new Clark County National Bank 
has opened for business in Vancouver, 
Wash. It is an affiliate of the United 
States National Bank of Portland, and is 
headed by J. C. Ainsworth, president, and 
A. L. Powers, is vice president, and C. D. 
Geer, cashier. The new bank was made 
possible by authority of the Comptroller 
of the Currency to transfer the location 
and change the name of the First National 
Bank, Camas, Wash., which has been an 
affiliate of the United States National for 
some years, 
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Knowlton In New 
Publicity Work 

Don Knowlton, who has become so well 
known as author of the book Advertising 
For Banks, and who has been prominent in 
the Financial Advertisers Association for 
many years, has formed a partnership with 
John W. Hill of Cleveland. The partner- 
ship will be known as Hill & Knowlton, 
and the work will be a continuation of, 
what John W. Hill has earried on in the 
past. The firm’s work is explained as 
‘‘eorporation publicity and advertising.’’ 
The offices are in the Union Trust Bldg., 
Cleveland. 


Holderness Anticipates A 
Unified System 


In his presidential address before the 
Missouri Bankers Association, Marion E. 
Holderness, vice president, First National 
Bank in St. Louis, made the following 
significant statement which will be of 
interest to every banker in America: 
‘Frankly, I see no ultimate alternative 
for banking but the adoption of a unified 
system, and I speak as an advocate of 
states’ rights and state autonomy. Such a 
system as commends itself to my thinking 
embodies nothing at variance or in conflict 
with the interests of independent banking, 
and contemplates no abandonment of the 
state banking system. Indeed, a unified 
system should help eliminate the hazards 
which undesirable competition between the 
two systems introduces, and forever bridge 
the chasm that has too long existed between 
state and national financial institutions. 

‘*This new banking system should be 
made strong by Federal laws which would 
place a restraint on speculative real estate 
loans, prohibit speculation in commodities 
and securities, forbid the payment of 
interest on commercial accounts, make 
savings accounts time deposits in fact as 


well as in name, remove publie funds as 
deposits from the preferred elass by dis- 
allowing special and additional security 
for them, and by requiring the publication 
of much more comprehensive bank state- 
ments. 

‘When these things are “accomplished, 
government competition with banks should 
be abolished and particularly by the elim- 
ination of the postal savings banks, except 
in those far-outlying communities without 
banking facilities of any other kind. 

‘“TIn my opinion, the new system should 
also permit branch banking within metro- 
politan areas, and again in this I see no 
threat nor danger to the so-called country 
bank, nor even the suburban bank, for 
branches would only be permitted where 
there was a logical community need for 
a bank. 

‘*There are a few of the perfectly 
obvious and reasonable changes that should 
be made in our banking system, and my 
prediction is that most of them will.’’ 


Shepley Heads New 


Missouri Bank 


Ethan A. H. Shepley has been elected 
president of the recently organized South 
Side Bank & Trust Co., which is to take 
over the Lafayette South Side Bank & 
Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. He is also to 
head the South Side National Bank, owned 
by the Lafayette Bank. Joseph L. Rehme, 
president of the old banks, will continue 
as an official. 

Other officers and directors of the new 
bank are: August A. Busch, Jr., vice presi- 
dent and general manager; Adolphus 
Busch, III, and R. A. Huber, vice presi- 
dents, and Charles M. Huttig, of the St. 
Louis Lumber Co., and Edgar M. Queeny, 
president of the Monsanto Chemical Co., 
directors. 

The new bank has eapital of $3,000,000. 
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available in limited amounts 
upon request 
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REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 


AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


Banks not previously reported indicated by a * 


62 Reopened banks; 1 National; 59 State and 2 State bank branches 


26 New banks; 5 National; 10 State and 5 State bank branches; 2 Private: 4 Agencies 


Strate & Town 


Alabama 
Red Level 
California 
Folsom City 
Hollywood 


Los Nietos 


Connecticut 
Manchester 

Georgia 
Cuthbert 


Griffin 
Idaho 

Kendrick 
Illinois 

Moline 


Oakdale 
Stockton 
Indiana 
Dupont 
Hammond 
Holton 
Lyons 


Mooreland 
Mt. Summit 


New Lisbon 
Oldenburg 
Oxford 
South Bend 
South Bend 


Iowa 
Kent 


Kansas — 
Argonia 


Cheney 


a 
Mansfield 


ine 

East Millinocket 
Northeast Harbor 
South West Harbor 


Massachusetts 
Haverhill 

Michigan 
Detroit 
Tonia 
Lansing 


Plymouth 
Schoolcraft 


Tecumseh 
Stambaugh 

Missouri ; 
Caruthersville 
Fair Play 
Granville 

(Paris P. O.) 

Iberia 


New Cambria 
Osage City 


Raytown 
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|Davis Exchange Bank (Private) 64-1140 





SURPLUS & 


NaME OF BaNK aND TRANSIT NUMBER CapiTaL Prorirs PRESIDENT 


Peoples Bank 61-439 (Reopened Feb. 17) $ 25,000 ¢§ 5,000 J. L. Foshee 


Bank of America (Branch of San Francisco) 
90-1336 (Open Mar. 27) 

Hollywood State Bank 90-984 (Closed March 14) 
(Reopened March 21) 

Bank of Santa Fe Springs 90-1049 (Closed March 
15) (Reopened March 21) 


*Manchester Trust Co. 51-220 (New) 


. F. H. Davis, Manager 
(Open Jan. 4) 
*The State Bank 64-118 (Opened May 1) 50,000 1,000 D. R. Cumming 
*Kendrick State Bank 92-123 (Reopened Apr. 1 on 
restricted basis) 


Moline National Bank 70-2140 (Open Feb. 14) 200,000 


*Oakdale State Bank 70-1499 (Reopened Apr. 21) 15,000 
First National Bank 70-2141 (Open Apr. 8) 25,000 


ee H. E. Otte 
2,900 Geo. J. Decker 
3,750 W. E. White 


*Dupont State Bank 71-732 (Reopened Apr. 19) 
Calumet State Bank 71-88 (Open Mar. 4) 25,000 
*Holton State Bank 71-783 (Reopened Apr. 15) 25,000 
*Corn Exchange Bank 71-1105 (Reopened 
Apr. 21. Class B) 
*Farmers State Bank 71-1082 (Reopened Apr. 14) 25,000 
*Citizens State Bank 71-850 (Branch of New 
Castle, Ind.) (Opened Apr. 17) 
*Citizens State Bank 71-857 (Branch of New 
Castle) (Opened Apr. 24) 
*Farmers & Merchants State Bank 71-871 
(Reopened May 3) 
State Bank of Oxford 71-595 35,000 
(Reopened Feb. 23) 
St. Joseph County Savings Bank 71-51 5 pues 
_ (Reopened Apr. 1) 
St. Joseph Loan & Trust Co. 71-53 ek eWees 
(Reopened Apr. 1) 


12,000 J. E. Meyer 
11,000 J. W. Simpers 
John L. Morgan 


230 Gilbert Conwell 


3,930 J. W. Johnson 


Kent State Savings Bank 72-1394 (Reopened. 
Now operating under S. F. 111) 


*Farmers & Merchants State Bank 83-720 20,000 
(Reopened Apr. 25) 
*Cheney State Bank 83-450 (Reopened Apr. 13) 


Bank of Commerce & Trust Co. 84-108 
(Reopened Apr. 3 under frozen deposit plan) 


*Millinocket Trust Co. (Agency of Millinocket, 


Me.) 

*Bar Harbor Banking & Trust Co. (Agency of 
Bar Harbor, Me.) 

*Bar Harbor Banking & Trust Co. (Agency of 
Bar Harbor, Me.) 


Haverhill Trust Co. 53-171 (Reopened Feb. 27) 100,000 77,930 H. M. Pethybridge 

National Bank of Detroit 9-32 (Open Mar. 24) fp! ee | James McEvoy 

*State Savings Bank 74-265 (Reopened Apr. 8) 100,000 2,680 R. A. Hawley 

*American State Savings Bank 74-67 500,000 Don Bates 
(Reopened Apr. 29) 

'*Plymouth United Savings Bank 74-796 100,000 P. W. Voorhies 
(Reopened May 1) 

Kalamazoo County State Bank 74-827 Ns Sickie wanes Wm. E. Eldridge 
(Reopened Feb. 11) 

*United Savings Bank 74-334 (Reopened Apr. 15) 50,000. . . E. E. Hendershot 


Commercial Bank 74-845 (Reopened Mar. 1) 0 ere C. A. Nelson 

Bank of Caruthersville 80-229 (Closed Mar. 4) 
(Reopened Mar. 25) 

Citizens State Bank 80-752 (Reopened Mar. 1) 20,000 

*Granville Bank 80-1389 (Reopened and ; ‘ 
operating under restrictions) 


Se TE Oe! PIR eee Same officers in charge 


*Farmers & Traders Bank 80-748 (Reopened 15,000 2,020 G. M. Martin 
Apr. 22) 


Bank of New Cambria 80-1787 (Open Mar. 18) 15,000 

*Bank of Osage City 80-1512 (Reopened under ick 
restrictions) 

Raytown Bank 80-1181 (Reopened Feb. 6) 20,000 


3,000 J. B. Jones 


10,000 H. T. Grubb 


CasHieR 


R. H. Foshee 


E. J. Lister, Manager 


Anna Davis, Cashier 


Ss. T. Martin 


B. H. Wood 
T. G. Tibby 
F. F. MeGuire 
Theo. Moor 
W. P. Castner 
Mell Mitchell 


H. L. Williams 
Harry C. Shively, Mgr 


Fairamel Hallgarth, Mer 


Mrs. Eolia B. Hoimes, Mgr. 


Miss Marion Clark, Mgr 


R. N. Symonds, Treasurer 


Thos. 8. Merrill 
F. B. Post 

C. A. Fors 

Frank H. Coward 
W. H. Angell 


J. R. Thompson 
L. W. Martindale 


P. T. Wyrick 


Sam E. Killam 


W. N. Stanton 
(Continued on next page) 
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I 


AND BANKS 


YEW BANKS ORGANIZED 


REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE . 


- 





State & Town NAME OF BaNK AND TRANSIT NUMBER CAPITAL oy PRESIDENT CASHIER 
Nebraska 7 
Byron Farmers & Merchants Bank 76-674 4. E. Pailing, Active Execu- 
(Reopened Mar. 1 under H. R. 167) | tive Officer 
Carroll Carroll State Bank 76-1294 . ie aa nawbacts amunkdnae dies 
(Reopened Feb. 14 under H. R. 167) } 
Cedar Bluffs Bank of Cedar Bluffs 76-437 $ 30,000 $ 7,670 Wm. G. Putney |E. H. Henderson 
(Reopened Mar. 25 under H. R. 167) 
Chappell Chappell State Bank 76-948 i kc eee Managed and operated by same officers 
| (Reopened Apr. 1 under H. R. 167) 
| Danbury | eee reer rere ss err rer rrr rr rr ee! eens 
(Reopened Feb. 20 under H. R. 167) 
Fort Calhoun Pere were «—«s Cs Nik ween ctbebaweceunensleeses sunseeaseses 
(Reopened Mar. 2 under H. R. 167) 
Garland Germantown State Bank 76-731 Managed and operated by | same officers 
(Reopened Mar. 1 under H. R. 167) 
Homer Home State Bank 76-1283 (Reopened Mar. 15) 25,000 H. C. Hansen D. G. Evans 
Humphrey POR Cerne sv ene eels ceceesccnlecceseneecesescecsccacacén Badeceseucncesscevceheuewes 
(Reopened Feb. 14 under H. R. 167) 
Murdock Bank of Murdock 76-815 20,000 pT EE, Sr ry ry rere a eck: 
(Reopened Feb. 11 under H. R. 167) ’ 
Osmond *Security State Bank 76-406 25,000 7,000 Joseph Cizek Edward Cizek 
(Reopened May 1 under H. R. 167) 
Platte Center Platte County Bank 76-523 i. eee eee W. P. Schelp W. P. Schelp 
(Reopened Mar. 21 under H. R. 167) 
Rogers Bank of Rogers 76-856 (Reopened Mar. 6) 10,000 7,220 E. F. Folda Frank Dudeck, 
Schuyler Banking House of F. Folda 76-129 Pee Pee ee OT ee ee tr 
(Reopened for limited banking purposes) 
Scotia Bank of Scotia 76-863 (Reopened Mar. 10 under Edw. L. Kokes S. T. Grohosky 
H. R. 167) 
Staplehurst Bank of Staplehurst 76-870 W.C. Jacobs L. J. J. Jorgenson 
(Reopened Feb. 14 under H. R. 167) 
Union Bank of Union 76-894 ete ——“(it‘C«di a ee 
(Reopened Mar. 23 under H. R. 167) 
Nevada 
Yerington *Mason Valley Bank 94-47 (Reopened Apr. 13) D. E. Beaupert, V. P. & Cash. 
New Jersey 
Asbury Park *Asbury Park & Ocean Grove Bank 55-242 D. I. Burton L. H. Burfeind 
(Reopened May 1) 
Ocean Grove *Asbury Park & Ocean Grove Bank (Branch of 
j Asbury Park, N. J.) 55-343 (Reopened May 1) F P . ae 
Red Bank Merchants Trust Co. 55-579 (Reopened Mar 30 K. H. MeQueen E. N. McClees, Treasurer 
for unrestricted banking business) 
North Carolina 
Murphy *Citizens Bank & Trust Co. (Receiving office of 
Andrews, N. C.) Walter W. Hyde, Mer 
Wake Forest Durham Loan & Trust Co. (Branch of Durham) |... .......) ccc ccc cc cl cccccccccccccccecs W. M. Sattorwhite, Manager 
66-879 (Open Apr. 1) 
Ohio 
Canton Dime Savings Bank 56-73 (Reopened Feb. 14) SN sp aecewennd Chas. W. Krieg om W. Howenstine, Sec.- 
: reas, 
Liberty Center *Liberty State Sovings Bank 56-1244 25,000 5,970 B. J. George L. R. Bowers 
(Reopened Apr. 25 
r Pemberville Citizens Savings Bank 56-756 (Reopened Feb. 25) 25,000 10,000 J. F. Sherman C. H. Titgemeyer 
oma 
gr Bethany Farmers State Bank 86-1186 (Reopened and oper- |... .......). 2... ee ee ee eee eeeee 
ating under moratorium—reorganization in 
progress) 
Perry Des ee Deena Ti Se CI bin oon ccc bi ccd cccalecccedddecdeceaccchunccecabeesterceccuc 
Feb. 20 under 2-year moratorium) 
Oregon 
Gresham The Gresham Bank 96-330 (Open Apr. 1) 50,000 25,000 C. F. Adams J. H. Rodgers 
La Grande First National Bank 96-328 (Reopened Mar. 2) Ss. ccensccne D. 1. Stoddard A. K. Parker 
Pennsylvania 
Bentleyville Citizens National Bank 60-1751 (Open Feb. 20) 50,000 25,000 H. B. Richardson Herbert Herzog 
Clairton *Samuel Glick 60-1752 (Private Banker) Samuel Glick, Owner 
South Carolina 
| Columbia *The South Carolina State Bank (Branch of F. J. Lyons 
Charleston) 67-676 (Opened Mar. 21) 
Edgefield *Edgefield Cash Depository 67-675 ; W. C. Tompkins R. N. Norris 
Greenwood Bank of Greenwood 67-84 (Reopened Mar 6) 100,000 10,000 J. B. Sloan J. B. Gambrell, Asst. Cash. 
Landrum Mutual Bank 67-475 iiemsenel Pals 1) 15,000 3,130 J. G. Landrum J. A. Christopher 
Moncks Corner *Connor & Wiggins Depository, Inc. 2,500 J. R. Connor Margaret Wiggins 
(Reopened Apr. 15) 
Ninety Six Bank of Greenwood yy Ge I Ec iced a dckes pmas acd Wincted tak bwseeateceunecion H. T. Sloan, Manager 
wood) (Reopened Mar. 6 
Union Arthur Depository, Inc. 67.103 (Open Apr. 1) | ae H. M. Arthur J. D. Arthur 
Varnville ae =})]) ii  tevinoddassbvasnscsacabavcedkaiaeneeadeawaluawasede Rae@aasdeeuehiae 
. Mg (Open Apr. 3) 
Tennessee 
Igr Rossville Rossville Savings Bank 87-457 pe ee M. Baird | Oe Eee 
(Reopened Mar. 15) 
Texas 
surer McAllen City State Bank & Trust Co WINNIE < CEaa wa dahhsineccnde inn casacnevncanatuameuate 
W (Charter granted Mar. 24) 
Olympia Washington National Bank 98-52 (Open Mar. 1) 100,000 . M. E. Reed R. M. Lee 
W. R. Kina, president of the William respectively, of the Federal Reserve Bank WILLIAM C. Situ, former vice presi 
R. Moore Dry Goods Co., has been elected of New York. They succeed Albert H. dent of the East Boston Savings Bank at 
president and RicHarD B. Barton, execu- Wiggin, former Chase chairman, and Wil- East Boston, Mass., has been elected presi- 
tive vice president, of the new National liam H. Woodin, now Secretary of the dent. ALBERT M. WaLcorT succeeds him 
Bank of Commerce of Memphis, which Treasury. _ « as vice president. 
formally began business May 1. FRANK K. Hays has been a sarap eds vice meen eres 
<a president of the Lake Shore Trust & S JAMES E. NEWELL has been appointed 
GEORGE W. Davison, chairman of the ings Bank, Chicago. HaArpInG ~-aong is assistant to the president of the Jefferson 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., and assistant vice president, JosepH P. Cum- Bank & Trust Co. at St. Louis, Mo. Mr. 
l'HomAS J. WATSON, president of the In- MINGs, assistant vice president and trust Newell was at one time connected with the 
ternational Business Machine Co., have officer, and JOHN F. KELLEY, assistant old Mercantile Trust Co., now the Merean- 
been elected and B Directors, cashier. tile-Commerece Bank & Trust Co. 
pa je) 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


8 Purchases; 


STATE & 


Alabama 
Albertville 


Arizona 
Jerome 


Willcox 
Prescott 

Arkansas 
Magnolia 
Warren 


California 


San Diego 

Susanville 
Connecticut 

Manchester 


Manchester 


Florida 
Babson Park 
Stuart 
daho 
Wallace 


Illinois 
Chicago 


Chicago 
Dongola 


Elmhurst 


Jerseyville 


Louisville, 


Payson 


Indiana 
Greencastle 


Greensburg 


Muncie 


Spencer 
Iowa 

Boone 

Cedar Falls 

Cherokee 


Coon Rapids 


Des Moines 
Monona 


Muscatine 


Muscatine 
Tipton 


Kansas 
Effingham 


314 


Town 


PRESENT NAME AND 
TRANSIT NUMBER 


First National Bank 61-500 


Bank of Clemenceau 91-153 


*Bank of Willcox 91-136 


Valley Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Phoenix) 
91-36 


Farmers Bank & Trust Co. 
81-163 

Merchants & Planters Bank 
81-159 


Security Trust & Savings 
Bank 90-54 

Bank of America, Susanville 
Branch 90-739 


*Manchester Trust & Safe 
Deposit Co. (liquidating) 

*Savings Bank of 
Manchester 


Scenic Highlands State 
Bank 63-400 
Citizens Bank of Stuart 


Wallace Bank & Trust Co. 
92-56 


Live Stock National Bank 
of Chicago 2-35 

National Boulevard Bank 
of Chicago 2-86 

First State Bank 70-1261 


*Elmhurst State Bank 
70-598 


*State Bank of Jerseyville 
70-445 


*Clay County State Bank 
70-998 


State Street Bank 70-1067 


*Citizens Trust Co. 71-1033 
Greensburg Bank 71-329 


*Merchants National Bank 
71-65 


Cc itizens a of Freedom 


71-1213 


*Boone State Bank & Trust 
Co. 72-109 
(Opened April 19) 

*Cedar Falls Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank 72 -178 | 

Steele State Bank 7 -196 


First State Bank 72-607 


*Valley Savings Bank 33-54 
*Union State Bank 72-747 


First Trust & Savings Bank 
‘ 72-74 


*Musc atine Bank & Trust 
Co. 72-75 


Tipton State Bank 72-380 


Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank 83-483 


Former NaMeE 


Marshall County State Bank 


Bank of Clemenceau, 
Clemenceau, Ariz. 


Riggs Bank 


First National Bank with 
Valley Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Phoenix) 


Farmers Bank, Emerson 


Merchants & Planters Trust 
& Savings Bank 


La Jolla National Bank of 
San Diego, La Jolla 

Bank of Lassen County with 
Bank of America, Susan- 
ville Branch 


Manchester Trust Co. (old) 
at South Manchester 

Formerly listed at South 
Manchester 


Babson Park State Bank 
Citizens Bank, Okeechobee 


First National Bank, Mullen 


Stock Yards Bank & Trust 
0. 
Boulevard Bridge Bank 


First National Bank with 
First State Bank 

Elmhurst Trust & Savings 
Bank with Elmhurst State 
Bank 

State Bank of Fieldon, 
Fieldon, Ill, with State 
Bank of Jerseyville, 
Jerseyville, Ill 

Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank with Clay County 
State Bank 

Payson State Savings Bank 


First National Bank 

Greensburg National Bank 

Delaware County National 
Bank with Merchants 


National Bank 
Citizens Bank, Freedom 


Boone State Bank 


Cedar Falls National Bank 
Steele’s Bank (Private) 


First National Bank 


Valley National Bank 


Farmers State Bank and 
Monona State Bank 
First National Bank 


Muscatine State Bank 


Tipton National Bank 


State Bank of Effingham 
with Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank 


How CHANGED 


Sold assets and 
transferred 
depositors 
Jan. 21 


Head office 
transferred 
to Jerome 
Branches at 
Clemenceau 
and Jerome 
discontinued 

Title 
Eff. April 3 

Merger eff. 
Feb. 21 


Absorbed 
Feb. 10 
Title 
Eff. Jan. 10 


Purchased 
Feb. 14 

Taken over 
and merged 
Feb. 14 


Title 


Name of South 
Manchester 
changed to 
Manchester 


Title 
Eff. Feb. 25 
Moved Feb. 13 


Taken over 
Jan. 26 


Succeeds 

April 6 
Conversion 

Eff. Mar. 29 
Merger 

Eff. Feb. 25 
Merger 

Eff. April 10 


Consolidation 
Eff. April 18 


Merger Eff. 
April 18 


Taken over 
Mar. 1 


Taken over 

April 17 
Title 

Eff. Feb. 6 
Merger 

Eff. March 15 


Moved 
Feb, 4 


60% of deposit 
liability 
assumed 

Title 
Eff. March 25 

Title 
Eff. Mar. 15 

Deposit liability 
assumed 
Feb. 20 

Taken over 
Mar. 11 

Merger 
Eff. Apr. 29 

Deposit liability 
assumed Feb. 4 
(New organiza- 
tion operating 
under 8.F. 111) 

Deposits assumed 
Apr. 10 

Succeeds 
Feb. 17 


Merger 
Eff. Apr. 1 


CaPpiTaL 


$ 50,000 


50,000 


50,000 


25,000 


400,000 


10,000 


50,000 


100,000 


50,000 


100,000 


125,000 
50,000 


15,000 


SuRPLUS & 


Pnovirs PRESIDENT 


$ 40,790J. S. Douglas 


650,330 D. H. Reimers 
Coxe pemeen J. DeF. Richards 
. W. W. Karraker 


10,000 P. J. Fleming 


12,500 J. O. Dillman 


10,000 


050 D. A. Myers 


250,350 F. B. Bernard 


2,500 John Hoot 
10,000 T. L. Ashford 


37,480 F. B. Miller 


51,050 H. C. Steele 


30,270 D. W. Meier 


200,000S. G. Stein 


129,600 


16,900 L. W. Mathews 


5,000 W. C. Roche 


12 Title Changes; 11 Consolidations; 38 Taken Over; 36 Mergers; 16 Successions 
6 Reorganizations; 9 Absorptions; 9 Changes in Location; 6 Conversions 


CASHIER 


W. G. Thompson 


D. R. Kendall 
John Hagey 


E. L. 


Goodman 


Wm. F. Hanley 


J. W. Cogswell 


W. A. Heidbreder 


Dan S. Perry 
B. F. Shroyer 
A. Nelson 


oe Meyers 


. C. Smith 


. T. Steele 


W. Rash 
=. E. Bloom 


B. L. McKee 


R. D. Swartzlender 


Clarence Hegarty 


(Continued on next page) 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


State & Town 


Kansas 
Hillsboro 


Madison 


Ozawkie 


Louisiana 
Bastrop 


Baton Rouge 
Maryland 

Bel Air 

Chestertown 


Massachusetts 
Boston 


Minnesota 
Anoka 


Cambridge 


Cannon Falls 


Cottonwood 
Henning 
Kimball 


Lake City 
Mountain Iron 
St. Paul 
Mississippi 
Hollandale 


Missouri 
Kansas City 


Kansas City 


La Plata 

St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Tarkio 


Tipton 


Urich 
Webster Groves 


Nebraska 
Cozad 


DeWitt 
Falls City 
Tecumseh 
Thayer 
New Jersey 
Camden 


Hawthorne 


New York 
Buffalo 


Painted Post 


Patchogue 


North Carolina 
Chapel Hill 


North Dakota 
Casselton 


Stanley 


PrResENT NAME AND 


Transit NUMBER ForMER NAME 


How CHANGED 


*First National Bank 83-360 Hillsboro State Bank with Merger 
First National Bank Eff. Apr. 27 
Farmers State Bank, Lamont, Merger 
Kans., with Madison Bank, Eff. May 4 
Madison . 
Ozawkie State Bank (closed Reorganization 
3/15/33) Eff. Apr. 5 


*Madison Bank 83-453 


*State Bank of Ozawkie 
83-979 


*Bastrop Bank & Trust Co. Bastrop State Bank & Trust Succeeds 
84-146 Co. Rep. Apr. 28 
*Louisiana National Bank Louisiana Trust & Savings Absorbed 
84-13 Bank Apr. 17 
*First National Bank 65-113 Second National Bank and Merger 
Farmers & Merchants Na- Eff. Apr. 29 
‘ tional Bank 
*Peoples Bank 65-74 Citizens Bank Taken over 
Feb. 21 


*East Boston Savings Bank Sumner Savings Bank with Merger 


5-108 East Boston Savings Bank _— Eff. Mar. 27 
*State Bank of Anoka 75-142 First State Bank,Champlin Absorbed 
Apr. 19 


*Cambridge State Bank 


State Bank of Dalbo, Dalbo, Moved and 
75-1140 i 


Minn. changed title 
Apr. 24 
*Security State Bank Absorbed Apr. 12 
75-1238 
Empire State Bank 75-1308 


Randolph State Bank, 
Randolph 

Farmers State Bank, Hanley Changed title 
Falls and location 


Feb. 6 
First State Bank Clitherall, Consolidation 
with First National Bank Eff Apr. 3 
Henning 
Peoples State Bank, South Merger 
Haven, with State Bank of Eff. Mar. 18 
Kimball, Minn. 
*Lake City Bank & Trust Co. Security State Bank Absorbed 
75-150 Apr. 24 
*Mountain Iron First State Farmers State Bank of Iron Absorbed 
Bank 75-1356 Junction, Iron, Minn. Apr. 20 
*Commercial State Bank in Commercial State Bank, City Merger 
St. Paul 22-62 — and Rice Street State Eff. Apr. 1 
Bank 


First National Bank 
75-476 


*State Bank of Kimball 
75-817 


*Bank of Hollandale 85-320 Planters Bank with Bank of Merger 


Hollandale Eff. Feb. 15 


Broadway Bank with City Merger 
Bank, & Trust Co. Eff. Feb. 4 
Home Trust Co., Main Street Merger 
State Bank, Mercantile Eff. Feb. 27 
Trust Co., and Sterling 
Bank of Kansas City 
Elmer Exchange Bank, 
Elmer 


City Bank & Trust Co. 
18-69 

Mercantile Home Bank & 
Trust Co. 18-18 


La Plata State Bank 


Assets purchased 
80-395 ‘eb. 21 


Drovers & Merchants Bank De Kalb State Bank, Purchased 

36-55 De Kalb Jan. 28 
*North St. Louis Trust Co. Water Tower Bank with Merger 

4-72 North St. Louis Trust Co. Eff. Mar. 20 
*Farmers & Valley Bank Farmers Bank and Tarkio Merger 

80-346 Valley Bank Eff. Apr. 21 
Tipton Farmers Bank Farmers Bank Reopened under 

80-447 (closed 3/13/33) yon title 

Apr. 1 

Bank of Urich 80-719 Farmers Bank and Bank of Merger 


Urich 


Eff. Feb. 21 
Old Orchard State Bank 


Taken over 
Feb. 3 


Webster Groves Trust Co. 
80-121 
*Cozad State Bank 76-237 Stockmens State Bank Taken over 
Apr. 11 
Farmers & Merchants Bank Merger 
and Home State Bank Eff. Apr. 21 
Farmers State Bank, Taken over 
Shubert, Neb. Mar. 20 
First State Bank and Merger 
Farmers State Bank 
Bank of Thayer and Farmers Merger 
State Bank Eff. Apr. 3 


*De Witt State Bank 76-346 


*Richardson County Bank 
76-79 
Johnson County Bank 


*Thayer Bank 76-888 


*West Jersey Trust Co. 


Victory Trust Co. (in 
55-91 


Deposit liability 
liquidation) 


taken over 

Rep. May 4 

First National Bank (Placed Current business 
in voluntary liquidation taken over 
Mar 15) 


*Peoples Bank 55-539 


Buffalo Savings Bank American Savings Bank with Merger 
10-51 


Buffalo Savings Bank Eff .Feb. 11 


Painted Post National Bank Reorganized 
(Closed 12/7/31) under new 
title Feb. 27 
Trust Co. and Merger 
Patchogue Bank & Tr. Co. Eff. Mar. 25 


*Bank of Chapel Hill 66-246 Bank of Carrboro, Carrboro, Merger 
N. C. (Branch of Bank of Rep. May 8 
Chapel Hill) with Bank of 
Chapel Hill, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., Head Office 


First National Bank 
50-1037 


*Patchogue Citizens Bank & Citizens 
Trust Co. 50-489 


*First State Bank 77-67 First National Bank (vol. Succeeds 
liq. 3/18/33) 
Scandia American Bank, 


Apr. 1 
Scandia American Bank Moved Mar. 23 
Palermo 


77-465 
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CAPITAL 


$ 25,000 


25,000 
25,000 


25,000 


50,000 


150,000 


50,000 


200,000 


50,000 
30,000 
200,000 
30,000 
25,000 


20,000 
100,000 


25,000 
25,000 
50,000 


15,000 


50,000 


400,000 


20,000 


SuRPLUS «& 


> ¢ 
Pnosrre PRESIDENT 


$ 29,940 H. J. Pankratz 


6,710 B. F. Swanson 


omens Louis Erickson 


9,000 D. F. Case 


5,320T. F. Spreiter 
2,500 Geo. E. Sherwood 


15,200 H. F. Johns 


53,060 E. G. Bremer 


25,000 
Surplus 


200,000 S. M. Woodson 


21,630 H. C. Surbeck 
14,910 F. H. Eyler 
122,960C. W. Owen 
10,000G. J. 


Stevenson 


10,000 P. C. Flood 


5,000 A. H. Harvey 
166,740C. H. Holekamp 


C. T. Young 


2,500 C. C. Shoemaker 


50,000 J. L. Slocum 
Pi eecnaaee Frank Defoe 
2,350C. A. McCloud 


C. L. Gurney 


to 


25,000 L. A. Thomas 


759,010 F. C. Metz 


4,000 M. J. Ford 


CasHIER 


J. D. Wiebe 


B. A. Delano, Tr. 


A. F. Buscher 


Hilding Erickson 


D. F. Case 
R. A. Gluth 


C. D. Brower 


M. L. Erickson 


L. L. Dickman 


Duncan Cope 


C. S. Metzler 


L. E. Tansil 

J. A. Teresinski 

J. R. Bircher 

G. R. Wilkinson 
W. P. Kuttenkuler 


W. H. Erwin 


C. E. King. 
Secretary 


G. E. Stuckey 
A. F. Harms 

W. A. Schock 

H. W. Schepman 


Paul Mueller 


F. J. Miller, 
Treasurer 


R. W. Brown 


(Continued on next page) 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


State « Town 


Ohio 
Belpre 


Deshler 


Green Camp 


Uhrichsville 


Worthington 
Oklahoma 

E] Reno 

Fairfax 

Newkirk 

Tulsa 


Oregon 
Hillsboro 


Philomath 


Portland 


Portland 


Portland 


PRESENT NAME AND 
TRANSIT NUMBER 


*Peoples Banking «& 
Co. (Belpre Branch 
Marietta, Ohio) 

Corn City State Bank 
56-687 

*Prospect-Citizens Bank 
(Green Camp Branch 
Prospect, Ohio) 56-972 

*Union Bank 56-490 


*Worthington Savings 
56-1206 (Charter issued 
Mar. 27) 


Citizens National Bank 
86-66 
First State Bank 86-860 


Eastman National Bank 
86-241 


ot 


ot 


Bank Worthington 


FoRMER NAME 


Trust First State Bank 


Deshler State Bank with 
Corn City State Bank 
Peoples Bank 


Commercial Bank 


Savings 
Company 


El Reno State Bank with 
Citizens National Bank 

Hominy National Bank, 
Hominy 


First National Bank 
(Vol. liq. 2/9/33) 


*National Bank of Tulsa 86-3 Exchange National Bank 


*Commercial National Bank Cornelius State Bank, 


96-81 


Cornelius, Ore 


*Benton County State Bank Philomath State Bank 
(Branch Bank of Corvallis, 


Ore.) 96-211 
*First National Bank 24-4 


*First National Bank 24-4 


*First National Bank, Live- 


George W 


Bank of East Portland 


Bates & Co., 
Bankers 


Live Stock State Bank 


Bank 


How CuHancep CapPITAL 


raken over 
Mar. 30 

Merger $30,000 
Eff. Jan. 31 

Succeeds 


Mar. 23 


Taken over 
Mar. 23 
Transferred 
assets and lia- 
bilities Apr. 1 
Consolidation 50,000 
Eff. Mar. 21 
Moved and 
changed title 
Feb. 20 
Deposit 
liabilities 
assumed 
Succeeds 
Apr. 25 


25,000 


60,000 


Portion of 
and deposits 
transferred 
Remaining 
assets and 
liabilities 
transferred to 
trustees for 
liquidation 

Succeeds 


Mar. 15 


assets 


Taken over 
Apr. 3 and 
operated as 
East Portland 
Branch 

Taken over 
Apr. 3 and 
operated as 
Union & 
Russell Branch 

Succeeds Apr. 3 


SuRPLUS «& 
PRorFITs 


6,000,000 


PRESIDENT CasHIER 


$ 7,000 H. L. House 


76,970 W. J. Aycock J. Y. Taylor 


2,000 J. A. Presbury J. H. Comer 


8,300 Harry Roberts W. C. Leirmann 


E. F. Higgins E. L. Bradshaw 


J. B. Booth, Mz 


stock Kenton Branch 24-86 


Portland 


Portland 


Portland 


Portland 


Portland 


Portland 


*First National Bank, 


‘Oregon State Bank 


Succeeds Apr. 3 


Rose City Branch 24-81 


*First National Bank, South- Southeast Portland Bank 
east Portland Branch 24-85 


*United States National 
Bank, Citizens Branch 
24-11 


*United States National 
Bank, Linnton Branch 
24-11 

*United States National 
Bank, Peninsula Branch 
24-11 


*United States National 


Citizens National Bank 


First National Bank of 
Linnton 


Peninsula National Bank 


Union State Bank 


Succeeds Apr. 3 


Taken over 
and operated 
as Citizens 
Branch Apr. 1 
Taken over 
and operated 
as Linnton 
Branch Apr. 1 
Taken over 
and operated 
as Peninsula 
Branch Apr. 1 
Taken over 


Bank, Union Avenue 


and operated 
Branch 24-11 


as Union Ave 
Branch Apr. 1 


Sold 
Rep. Feb. 20 


Absorbed 
Jan. 14 
Absorbed 
Feb. 28 
Merger 
Eff. Feb. 17 


Pennsylvania 
Danville Farmers National Bank, 


Danville National Bank 
6 Exchange 


60-573 

Emaus National Bank Security Trust Co. 
60-1146 

First National Bank 
60-801 


Emaus 187,000 R. J. S. Butz 


1,082,000 I. G 


J. C. Kruse 


Lansdale Lansdale Title & Trust Co. 400,000 Lukens P. G. Hartman 
Farmers National Bank & | Penn National Bank & Trust 
Trust Co. 60-35 Co., Reading National Bk. 

& Trust Co. and Farmers 

National Bank & Trust Co. 

*Reading National Bank & West Reading Title & Trust 


Trust Co. 60-44 Co., West Reading, Pa. 


Reading 


Reading 


South Carolina 
Mullins 


South Dakota 


Avon 


Absorbed 
Rep. May 3 


Title 
Eff. Feb. 20 


Goodyear 


Anderson Brothers, Bankers | Andevecn Bros. Depository 


25,000 2,700 B. B. Anderson 


Bank of Kingsburg, Kings- 
burg, 8. D. 


*Community Bank 78-697 Moved and 15,000 600.L. O. Gingerich 
changed title 
: Apr. 1 
with Consolidation 


Eff. Apr. 5 


*Delmont State Bank 
78-355 


Delmont Security State Bank 25,000 2,500 P. S. Cabel Martin 


Delmont State Bank 

Tennessee _ 
Fountain City 
Huntingdon 


>. R. Martin W. H. Henry 
$s. Johnson W. E. Noles 


25,000 
65,000 


ty Reorganized 
with Merger 
Eff. Mar. 21 
Mason Moved Apr. 1 


Fountain City Bank 87-719 City Bank of Fountain City 
*Bank of Huntingdon 87-227 |Farmers State Bank 
Bank of Huntingdon 
Mason Hall Bank, 
Hall, Tenn. 
Manhattan Savings Bank & 
Trust Co. with Union 
Planters National Bank & 
Trust Co. and operated as 
Manhattan Bank Branch 


Kenton *Mason Hall Bank 87-424 
Union Planters National 


Bank & Trust Co. 26-8 


Memphis Merger 


Eff. Mar. 11 


Texas 
Dallas Texas Bank & Trust Co. 
32-77 

Central State Bank 88-489 


First State Bank, Cedar Hill Taken over 
Jan. 30 
Eagle Lake Succeeds Dec. 12 McRae 


Eagle Lake State Bank Geo. Herder, Sr. W.E 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


PRESENT NAME AND SURPLUS «& 


STATE & WN Pesuuse Mena Former Name How CHancep Capita Pnoerrs PRESIDENT - CAsHIER 
\] Texas : 
‘s Ennis *Citizens National Bank in First National Bank, Bard- Consolidation $ 50,000 $ 4,000.3. W. Tolleson D. W. Ramsay 
Ennis SS-176 well, Tex., with Citizens Rep. Apr. 19 
National Bank in Ennis 
Ennis *Ennis State Bank 88-2031 Farmers State Bank * Succeeds 34,000 W. Weatherford C. 8. Cook 
Apr. 20 
Hull *Hull State Bank SS-1832 Saratoga State Bank, Sara- Merger 
toga, Tex., with Hull State Eff. Apr. 8 
Bank 
Jasper Jasper State Bank 88-893 Brookeland State Bank, Taken over 
Brookeland Feb. 13 
Killeen First State Bank 88-628 — State Bank, Copperas — over 35,000 11,190H. C. Smith T. H. Minor 
Yove an. 21 
Lorenzo Lorenzo State Bank First State Bank Reorganized 17,500 R. L. Durham John Hughes 
88-1688 Mar. 22 
Nacogdoches Commercial State Bank Appleby State Bank, Taken over 
88-271 Appleby Jan. 28 
tiogrande First State Bank & Trust First National Bank with Consolidation 50,000 15,460.H. P. Guerra E. J. Guerra 
Co. 88-1266 First State Bank & Tr. Co. Eff. Jan. 30 
. totan First National Bank Rotan State Bank with First Consolidation 25,000 10,080|Roy Riddell H. T. Fillingim 
es 88-675 National Bank ’ Eff. Feb. 13 . 
Rule *Farmers State Bank SS-1752 First National Bank Purchased 25,000 7,500 A. A. Bradford 
Rep. Apr. 11 
. Shepherd Peoples State Bank Cold Springs State Bank, Consolidation 
SS8-2029 Coldsprings with Peoples Eff. Jan. 1 
State Bank, Shepherd 
Sulphur Springs Sulphur Springs Bank State |Farmers & Merchants State Sold Dec. 3) |. dd fe ccc cc fe cece nec cece eeel ence nee eeteeeeees 
88-197 Bank, Brasher 
Waelder *Citizens State Bank 88-1337 Farmers State Bank Succeeds 20,000) 3,340W. H. Baldridge (G. O. Stone 
(closed 2/24 /33) Reported 
May 8 | 
Wichita Falls *Wichita National Bank Wichita State Bank & Trust Conversion 200,000) 57,320\John Hirschi Lester Jones 
88-132 Co Eff. Apr. 17 
; Wylie Farmers & Merchants State Farmers & Merchants State Taken over si}. n.d nn cl cc cele cece eect eee eee tween neneeee 
' Bank 88-2146 Bank, Rowlett Jan. 31 
Ar Utah | 
| Springvill- *Springville Banking Co Mendenhall Banking Co Purchased 75,000 M. O. Packard C. G. Salisburg 
| 97-32 Mar. 15 } 
| Virginia 
j Bland Bank of Bland County Bank of Mechanicsburg, Merger 30,000. 10,000;W. A. Newberry J. R. Stafford 
j 68-313 Mechanicsburg with Bank Eff. Mar. 29 } 
of Bland County, Bland , 
Virginia 
Bland Bank of Bland County Bank of Rocky Gap, Rocky Merger 30,000 10,000|\W. A. Newberry J. R. Stafford 
68-313 Gap with Bank of Bland Eff. Mar. 29 
i County 
Burkeville *Bank of Crewe (Branch of Farmers & Merchants Bank Succeeds W. H. Sheffield, 
Crewe) 68-324 April 15 Manager 
Callao Citissns Bask of Kinsale, \Callnc State Bank, Calne (Mermer 9 88 inc cece ccc che ccc cc cccdecccccccccccccccclescesecescecccece 
Inc. (Branch of Kinsale, (closed 1/16/33) with Eff. Mar. 29 
Va.) 68-568 Citizens Bank of Kinsale, . 
Inc., Kinsale, as Callao 
Branch 
Meadowview *Bank of Damascus, Inc., County Bank, Ine Succeeds C. W. Arnold, 
(Meadowview Branch of April 10 Manager 
Damascus, Va.) 68-394 
Rural Retreat Peoples Bank 68-572 First National Bank with Consolidation 35,000 35,000iC. C. Tate J. B. Keesling 
Peoples Bank Eff. Mar. 24 
Wake *Bank of Middlesex (Branch Bank of Middlesex, Urbanna, Merged under 
of Urbanna, Va.) 68-610 Va., and Packers State title of Bank of 
Bank, Wake, Va Middlesex, 
Urbanna, with 
branch at 
Wake, Va 
ag mn oy 
Ferndale *First National Bank Custer State Bank, Liabilities ‘ 
98-245 Custer, Wash. assumed 
Rep. May 2 
Seattle *National Bank of Com- Central National Bank of Taken over and 
merce 19-3 Commerce operated as 
Central Branch 
April 1 
Seattle *National Bank of Washington National Bank (Taken over and 
Commerce 19-3 of Commerce operated as 
University 
Branch April 1 
an Seattle Peoples Bank & Trust Co., Peoples First Avenue Bank Taken over and 
First Avenue Branch operated as a 
branch Mar. 13 
Seattle Peoples Bank & Trust Co., Peoples North Seattle Bank Taken over and N.S. Penrose, Mgr 
North Seattle Branch operated as a 
19-91 branch Mar. 13 
Vancouver *Clark County National First National Bank, Camas, Moved and 
Bank 98-217 Wash changed title 
es 7 April 27 
_ Wisconsin 
Brillion Farmers & Merchants Bank First National Bank Succeeds 50,000 \. F. Paustian G. E. Dawson 
79-462 Feb, 13 
Cedar Grov: *Citizens State Bank Cedar Grove State Bank Taken over and 
(Receiving & Disbursing operated as a 
P Station of Sheboygan, receiving and 
° Wis.) disbursing 
station Apr. 6 
Cumberland State Bank of Cumberland Bank of Comstock, Ef etic ccidsvccccccctbeascscesadetaceeslsacawens 
79-332 Comstock Rep. Feb. 13 4 
Merrill Citizens State Bank Citizens National Bank Succeeds 100,000 9,230/G. L. Gilkey E. A. Krembs 
79-140 Mar. 2 
Mishiecot *Two Rivers Savings Bank The State Bank Succeeds 
(Receiving and Disbursing April 13 
Station of Two Rivers, 
1s.) 
New Londor *First State Bank 79-749 Farmers State Bank and Merger 75,000; 45,000 F. L.. Zaug E. C. Jost 
First National Bank Eff. April 24 
Norwalk Community State Bank Norwalk State Bank and Consolidation DOGG. «i cceccceds ccccscuccaseassslegesenese 
79-425 Farmers State Bank Eff. Mar. 20 
Prairie du Chien (Prairie City Bank 79-236 Crawford County Bank and Merger 60,000 20,000:Charles Greele T. E. Gander 
ve Bank of Prairie du Chien Eff. Mar. 13 
nae Continued on next page) 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


PRESENT NAME AND 


State & Town access Wastin FoRMER NAME How CHANGED CAaPITAL 
Wisconsin 
Spring Valley Bank of Spring Valley Farmers State Bank with Consolidateion $50,000 
79-361 Bank of Spring Valley off. Feb. 14 
Tisch Mills *Two Rivers Savings Bank Tisch Mills State Bank Succeeds 
(Receiving & Disbursing April 11 


Station of Two Rivers, 
Wis.) 

First-American State Bank 
79-90 


Wausau 


Banks Reported Closed 


with closing dates and transit numbers 
Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


ALABAMA 








Bayou La Batre—Bank of Bayou La 
Batre. 61-505—Feb. 2. 

Centerville—Bibb County Banking & 
Trust Co. 61-271—Feb. 4. 


Rock ford—*Bank of Rockford. 
Voluntary liquidation Apr. 8. 

Scottsboro—*J. C. Jacobs Banking Co. 
(Private) 61-215—Mar. 1. 

ARIZONA 

Bowie—*Riggs Bank (Branch) 9$1-117- 
Business transferred to Head Office of 
Bank of Willcox. Rep. May 2. 

Scottsdale—*Farmers State Bank. 91-139 
—Mar. 21. 

Springerville—*Round Valley Bank. 
126—In liquidation. Rep. Apr. 20. 


ARKANSAS 

Benton—*Citizens Bank. 
for liquidation Mar. 22. 

Corning—*First State Bank. 81-375— 
Taken over for management by Bank 
Commissioner Apr. 10. In liquidation. 

Donaldson—Hot Springs County Bank. 
81-662—Vol. liq. Feb. 3. 

Eureka Springs—First State Bank. 81- 
335—Taken over for liquidation Mar. 4. 


61-351— 


91- 


81-681—Closed 


Judsonia—Bank of Judsonia. 81-648— 
In process of voluntary liquidation 
Mar. 15. 

Marmaduke—Farmers’7 Bank. 81-254— 


Voluntary liquidation Feb. 
Stuttgart—First State Bank. 
liquidation Feb. 23. 


81-135—In 


CALIFORNIA 

Cambria—Bank of Cambria. 90-561— 
Feb. 

Carlsbad—First National Bank. 90-1205 


—Suspended Feb. 14. 
Hollywood—Hollywood State Bank, 
984—Mar. 14. Reopened Mar. 21. 
Los Angeles—Broadway State Bank. 16- 

111—Mar. 14. 
Los Nietos—Bank of Santa Fe Springs. 
90-1049—Mar. 15. Reopened Mar. 21. 
Maywood—Maywood Bank. 90-1251— 
Feb. 10. 

Montague—Montague Banking Co. 90- 
636—Feb. 17. 

Oceanside—First National Bank. 
—Suspended Feb. 14. 

San Diego—Bank of East 
90-1101—Mar. 15. 


COLORADO 

Durango—*Durango Bank 
82-56—Apr. 12. 

Fort Collins—Fort Collins National 
Bank. 82-27—Suspended Feb. 23. 

Nunn—*First State Bank. 82-281—Vol- 
untary liquidation Mar, 20. 

Ovid—Ovid State Bank. 82-426—Mar. 3. 


CONNECTICUT 
Manchester—*Manchester Trust Co. (old) 
changed title to Manchester Trust & 


90- 





90-528 


San Diego. 


& Trust Co. 


Safe Deposit Co.. which is now in 
liquidation. Rep. Apr. 18. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

—Commercial National Bank. 15-12— 
Suspended Feb. 28. 

FLORIDA 


Jacksonville—Citizens Bank. 63-10—Mar. 
4 


Longwood—*Longwood State Bank. 63- 
472—Mar. 27. 

Miami—Bank of Miami & Trust Co. 63- 
513—Vol. liquidation Feb. 14. 

Ocoee—*Bank of Ocoee. 63-327—Closed 
Apr. 19. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta—*Empire 
Suspended Apr. 3. 
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Trust Co. 64-946— 


American National Bank 


Taken over 
Feb. 28 


SURPLUS & 


PRoFITs CASHIER 


PRESIDENT 


$10,940 Otto Sieberns J. H. Graslie 


F. K. McPherson W. G. Whyte, 


Actg. Cashier 


NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


tIndicates Press Report 


5 State banks; 2 State bank branches; 2 National banks 


SURPLUS «| 


State & Town NAME OF BANK CAPITAL Paorrrs CORRESPONDENT 
Iowa | 

Burlington T*First National Bank $100,000 ny Et 
Louisiana | 

Mansfield t*De Soto Bank & Tr. Co. 100,000 |W. C. Nabors, Pres. 

|W. F. Moore, V. P. & Cash. 

Massachusetts 

Belmont t*Belmont Safe Deposit & 100,000 |, eer carrer rire 

Trust Co. Surplus 

Michigan | 

Birmingham t*Wabeek State Bank 100,000 SES PT Re ee ee 

Capital & 
Surplus 

Minnesota 

Watertown Oe. Ce On re Meee errr 
South Carolina 

Orangeburg t*Orangeburg Cash oS eer ey |H. L. Smoak, Pres. 

Depository |M. H. Whetsell, Sec.-Treas. 

Wyoming | 

Riverton t*Riverton National Bank 15,000 FRRPEYC Tore Cre 








Griffin—*Griffin Banking Co. 64-112— 
Mar. 3. 

Lula—Bank of Lula. 64-650—Entered 
voluntary liquidation Jan. 6. 

Talbotton—*Bank of Talbotton. 64-393— 
Mar. 4 

IDAHO 


Deary—*Latah County State Bank. 92- 
157—In liquidation. Rep. Mar. 27. 

Moscow—Moscow State Bank. 92-48— 
Feb. 23. 

Winchester—Bank of Winchester. 9$2- 
217—Liquidated. Rep. Mar. 31. 


Worley—*State Bank of Worley. 92-247 


—Voluntary liquidation Apr. 12. 
ILLINOIS 
Beardstown—First State Bank. 70-338— 
Feb. 


Belvidere—Peoples Bank. 70-304—Mar. 
9 


Bridgeport—Farmers State Bank. 70-539 
—Mar. 3. 

Browning—First State Bank. 70-1190— 
Feb. 16. 

Chicago—Cosmopolitan State Bank. 2- 
277—Feb. 16. 

Chicago—*I-C Bank & Trust Co. 2-402— 
Apr. 28. 

Chicago—*Second Security Bank. 2-188 
—In process of liquidation since Mar. 


Chicago—*Security Bank. 2-140—Liquid- 
ated. Depositors paid in full. Rep. Apr. 
15. 

Chicago—*State Bank of West Pullman. 
2-118—Entered voluntary liquidation 








Apr. 10. 

Donovan—Farmers State Bank. 70-1101 
—Feb. 16. 

Downs—*Farmers State Bank. 70-1263— 
Apr. 26. 


Easton—Farmers State Bank. 70-1086— 


Feb. 22. 


Freeport—Union Bank & Trust Co. 70- 
150—Mar. 2. 
Galena—First State & Savings Bank. 


70-1789—Feb. 28. 
Kewanee—Kewanee State Savings Bank 
& Trust Co. 70-246—Feb. 9. 
La Prairie—La Prairie State Bank. 
1969—Feb. ‘ 
Libertyville—Libertyville Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank. 70-2092—Mar. 30. 
Lomax—*Commercial Trust & 
3ank. 70-1777—Apr. 19. 
Moline—Moline State Trust & Savings 
Bank. 70-125—Feb. 18. 
Moline—Peoples Savings Bank & Trust 
Co. 70-124—Feb. 17. 


70- 





Savings 
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Monticello—Moore State Bank. 70-652— 
Feb. 18. 

Murphysboro—State Bank of Murphys- 
boro. 70-291—Mar. 30 





Murrayville—Murrayville State Bank. 
70-1479—Feb. 17. 
Oswego—*Oswego State Bank. 70-1512— 
) 


Apr. 





Roanoke—Roanoke State Bank. 70-1805 
—Feb. 25. 
Secor—First National Bank. 70-1574— 


Suspended Feb. 6. 
Sterling—*First Trust & Savings Bank. 

70-300—Mar. 23. 
Summit (Argo P. O.) 





*Summit State 








Bank. 70-1613—Voluntary liquidation 
Apr. 10. Taken over by Argo State 
Bank. Argo, Ill., for liquidation. 

Swan Creek—Swan Creek State Bank. 
70-1614—Feb. 23. 

Thebes—*First State Bank. 70-1619— 
Apr. 21. 

Toulon—Chas. P. Dewey & Sons. 70-797 
—Mar. 3. 

Vermont—Peoples State Bank. 70-828— 
Mar. 2. 

INDIANA 


Acton—*Acton State Bank. 71-670—May 
3 


Amo—Citizens Bank. 71-674—Mar. 18. 
Boston—Farmers State Bank. 71-1005— 


Mar. 2. 

Dupont—Dupont State Bank. 
Apr. 3. 

Galveston—Citizens State Bank. 71-646— 
Feb 


71-732— 





Harlan—Harlan State Bank. 71-965— 
Mar. " 

Holton—*Holton State Bank. 71-783— 
Apr. 7. Reopened Apr. 15. 
Indianapolis—*Virginia Avenue State 
Bank, 20-90—May 3. 

Lyons—Corn Exchange Bank, 71-1105— 
Mar. 29. 

Markle—Markle State Bank. 71-821— 


Mar. 20. 

Marshfield—*Bank of Marshfield. 71-1167 
—Apr. 11. 

Mooreland—Farmers 
1082—Mar. 20. 

Mt. Ayr—State Bank of Mt. Ayr. 71-849 
—Mar. 25. 

Mt. Summit—Mt. 
71-850—Mar. 22. 

New Lisbon—Farmers State 
857—Mar. 21. 

Noblesville—Wainwright Trust Co. 71- 
345—Mar. 24. Hope to reopen soon. 

Oldenburg—*Farmers & Merchants State 
— 71-871—Apr. 17. Reopened May 


State 3ank. 7i- 


Summit State Bank. 


Bank. 71- 


















-1805 
»74— 
sank. 
State 
ation 
State 
tank. 
619— 
0-797 


g28— 


oon. 
; State 
ad May 
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Rockport—First_ National Bank. 71-427 
—Suspended Feb. 23. 

R vies American National Bank. 71- 

358—Apr. 25 


<o. 


Salamonia—*Farmers Sank. 71-1122— 
Apr. 12. 

Selma—Bank of Selma. 71-1090—Feb. 17. 

Sharpsville—Sharpsville Bank. 71-907— 
Apr. 3. 

south Bend—St. Joseph County Savings 
Bank. 71-51—Feb. 18. Reopened Apr. 
1. 

South Bend—St. Joseph Loan & Trust 
Co. 71-53—Feb. 18. Reopened Apr. 1. 

Spiceland—Henry County Bank. 71-916 
—Mar. 11. 

Star City—First State Bank. 71-917— 
Feb. 28. 

St. Bernice—American State Bank. 71- 


1026—Mar. 27. 
Williamsport— Williamsport State Bank. 
71-558—Feb 





Zanesville Zanesville Bank. 71-963— 
Feb. 9. 
10WA 


£ . 
Boyden—* Boyden 3ank = (Private) 


1076—Mar. 13. 


9 
(on 


Center Junction—Center Junction Sav- 
ings Bank. 72-1239—Voluntary liquda- 
tion Feb. 25. 


Creston—Farmers & Merchants Savings 





Bank. 71-150—Mar. 1. 

Grand i *Citizens Bank (Pri- 
vate) 72-627—Voluntary liquidation. 
Rep. Apr. 18. 


Grimes—*Grimes Savings Bank. 72-783 
—Feb. 27 for liquidation. 

Kent—Kent State Savings Bank. 72- 
1394—Feb. 1. Reopened and operating 
under S. F. 111. 

Lake City—*Citizens Sank 

2-382—In receivership. 

Le Mars—*American Trust 
Bank. 72-230—Mar. 18. 
Orange City—*W. F. Rieckhoff & Co. 
(Private) 72-499—No commercial 

banking business. Rep. May 9. 


(Private) 


& Savings 


Peterson—*Peterson Bank (Private) 72- 
$89—In receivership, Rep. Apr. 17. 
Salix—*Bank of J. C. Currier & Sons 


(Private) 72-1064—In 
Rep. May 

Wallingford—Farmers Savings Bank. 72- 
1637—Feb. 18. 


KANSAS 


receivership. 





Argonia—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank. 83-72 

Atchison—American Savings State Bank. 
83-183—Feb, 25. 

Byers—Byers State Bank. 83-1187—Feb. 
6. 

Cheney—Cheney State Bank. 83-450— 
Mar. ‘ 

Frederick—*Frederick State Bank. 83- 
833—Apr. 7. 

Glasco—Farmers State Bank. 83-456— 
Mar. 17. 

Gypsum—Farmers State Bank. 83-513— 
Mar. 16. 

Industry—Industry State Bank. 83-884 
—Mar. 15. 

Kechi—State Bank of Kechi. 83-898— 
Feb. 28. 

Latham—Peoples State Bank. 83-910— 
Mar, 14. 

Longford—Citizens State Bank. 83-922 
—Mar. 15. 

ees State Bank. 83-930—Feb. 
Miltonvale—Miltonvale State Bank. 83- 
421—Mar. 

Monument—Logan County State Bank. 


83-947—Mar. 22. 
Morganville—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank. 83-685—Mar. 17. 
Muscotah—Farmers & Merchants State 





Bank. 83-587—Feb. 28. 

Nickerson—The State Bank. 83-350— 
Mar. 1. 

Osage Ciity—Osage County Bank. 83-220 
—Mar. 15. 

Ozawkie—Ozawkie State Bank. 83-979 
—Mar. 15. Reopened as State Bank of 


Ozawkie Apr. 6. 

Ogiacy— Quince y 
Mar. 15. 

meece-—Reece State Bank. 83-1013—Mar. 
a. 


State Bank. 83-1004— 


Salina—Putnam Trust Co. 83-1416—Mar. 
on 

State Bank. 83-1042— 
Mar. 


4. 
Studley—Studley State Bank. 83-1261— 
Voluntary liquidation beginning Jan. 1. 
Talmage—Citizens State Bank. 83-1055 
—Feb. 15. 
Talmo—*Farmers State Bank. 83-1056— 
Voluntary liquidation Mar. 31. 
Valley Center—Valley Center State Bank. 
83-1065—-Feb, 28. 





Wakefield—Bank of Wakefield. 83-570— 
Welda—Welda State Bank. 83-1081— 
Mar. 16 


Wichita—Merchants Reserve State Bank. 
40-5—Feb. 27 
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KENTUCKY 

Aie~Sege County Bank. 73-712—Mar. 

Caneyville—Bank of Caneyville. 73-458 
—Feb. 24. 

ee eee State Bank. 73- 

2—Mar. 2 

wa Creek—(Buechell P. O.)—Bank of 
Fern Creek. 73-687—Mar. 3. 

Flippin—Flippen Bank. 73-715—Mar. 18. 

Nicholasville—Farmers Exchange Bank. 
73-179—Mar. 23. 

Tollesboro—Bank of Tollesboro. 73-615 
—Mar. 

Wilmore—Wilmore , Deposit jank. 73- 
285—Mar. 27. = 

LOUISIANA 

Arnaudville—Parish Trust & Savings 


Bank (Branch 
Feb. 18. 
Bastrop—*Citizens State Bank & Trust 
Co. 84-417—In liquidation. Rep. May 8. 
Bienville—Bank of sienville. 8&4-150— 
Closed and placed in liquidation Mar. 
Broussard—*Commercial Bank of Lafay- 
ette & Trust Co. (Branch of La Fay- 
ette) 84-154—Apr. 15. 
Carencro—*Commercial Bank of Lafay- 
ette & Trust ‘Co. (Branch of Lafay- 
ette) 84-157—Apr. 15. 
Donaldsonville—Ascension Bank & Trust 
Co. 84-67—Feb. 9. 


of Opelousas) 84-143— 


Glenmora—*Bank of Glenmora. 84-287— 
Apr. 18. 

Grayson—*Grayson Bank, 84-272—In 
liquidation. Rep. May 4. 


Longstreet—Bank of Commerce & Trust 
Co. (Branch of Mansfield, La.) 84-302— 
Discontinued Jan. 16. 

ag cay “aaa State Bank. 84- 
203—Feb. 8. 

sebchen~ "teats of Minden & Trust Co. 
84-78—Apr. 18. 





New Orleans—*Continental Bank & 
Trust Co. 14-70—In liquidation May 3. 

Opstousns—-Fariem Trust & Savings 
Bank. 84-65—Feb. 18. 

Scott—*Commercial Bank of Lafayette 
& Trust Co. (Branch of Lafayette) 
84-260—Apr. 15. 


Youngsville—*Commercial 
fayette & Trust Co. 
fayette) 84-251-—Apr. 


Bank of La- 
(Branch of La- 
15. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore—Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 
7-62—Affairs placed in ‘hands of State 
Bank Commissioner as Receiver by 
authority of its Board of Directors 
under date of Feb. 18. 

Hampstead—First National Bank. 65- 
131—Suspended Mar. 10. 

Massey—Peoples Bank (Branch of Ches- 
tertown, Md.) Discontinued Mar. 1. 





MICHIGAN 


Columbiaville—Columbiaville State Bank. 
74-535—Suspended Feb. 2. 

Elkton—Bank of Henry ‘¢. Wales (Pri- 
vate) 74-1096—Rep. Feb. 20. 

Lincoln Park—(Detroit P. O.)—Lincoln 
Park National Bank. 74-1136—Sus- 
pended Feb. 2. 

Pellston—Peoples State Savings Bank. 
74-786—Suspended Feb. 4.. 





Plymouth—Plymouth United Savings 
3ank. Suspended Feb. 1. 
Rives Junction—*Farmers & Merchants 


Bank (Private) 74-1095—In receiver- 
ship. Rep. Apr. 17. 
MINNESOTA 


Biscay—*First State Bank. 75-660—May 
1 : 


Cambridge—Isanti County State Bank. 
75-1328—Feb. 6. 

Chisag ity *Security State Bank. 75- 
15°9—Discontinued May 








Cobden—*State Bank of Cobden. 75-694 
—Discontinued May 2. 

Elmore—*Farmers State Bank. 75-415— 
Discontinued Apr. 26. 

Eveleth—*Peoples State Bank. 75-85— 
Discontinued Apr. 20. 

Forada—Farmers State Bank. 75-1077— 
Feb. 

Fr: *State Bank of Franklin. 75- 
755—Discontinued May 2. 

Janesville—*Citizens State Bank. 75-325 
—Discontinued Apr. 20. 


Jasped—*Farmers State Bank. 


Discontinued May 2. 


75-439— 


Le Sueur—Farmers State Bank. 75-244 
—Feb. 15. 
Le Sueur—First National Bank. 75-243 


15. 
Lucan State Bank. 





75-834—Mar. 
17- 





Lucan 
18. 


Minneapolis—*C alhoun State Bank. 
73—Ap Ss & 

Minneancite——*Penn Avenue State Bank, 
17-102—Apr. 





1933 


eee ee Street State 

Bank. 17-78—M - 

*State Rank of oe. 75-1116 

Discontinued Apr. 18 

Redwood Falls—State Bank & Trust Co. 
75-257—Feb. 

Revere—*State 
—Discontinued 

Savage—*First State Bank. 
Discontinued Apr. 27. 

Scandia—Scandia State Bank. 

Feb. 23. 

James—Citizens & Security National 

Bank. 75-211—Suspended Feb. 6. 

St. Paul—Citizens State Bank. 22-67— 
Mar. 31. 

Tamarack—*First State Bank, 75- 
Discontinued Apr. 17. 

Taylors Falls—*Stannard State 
75-954—-Discontinued May 2 

Theilman—*Theilman State 
1013—Discontinued Apr. 12. 

Trommald—Trommald State Bank. 75- 
1396—Mar. 16 

Ulen—Security State Bank. 75- 
Voluntary liquidation Jan. 16. 

Wabasha—Farmers & Merchants 
Bank. 75-169—Apr. 3. 

Waubun—*Farmers State Bank. 
—Discontinued Apr. 26. 





Bank of Revere. 75-912 


Apr. 15. 
75-1079— 
75-931— 


St 


1096— 
Bank. 


Bank. 75- 


1564— 
State 


75-1367 


MISSISSIPPI 

Booneville—Bank of Recneitte 
Feb. q 

Greenwood—Greenwood Bank & Trust 
Co. 85-101—Feb. 10. 

Kosciusko—Kosciusko 85-163— 
Feb. 15. 

Lumberton—First National 85- 
334—Suspended Feb. 7. . 

Ocean Springs—Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank. 85-439—Closed for liquida- 

tion Feb. 18. 

Rolling Fork—*tBank of Rolling 


85-204 


Bank. 
Bank. 


Fork. 

85-383—Closed for liquidation Apr. 4. 
MISSOURI 

80-1403—Rep. Mar. 


Ava—Peoples Bank. 
30 


Bois D’'Arc—Bank of Bois D’Arc. 80- 
899—Feb. 1. 
Browning—Farmers Exchange- Bank. 


80-648—Feb. 27. 
Canton—Bank of Lewis Co. 80-297—Feb. 


Caruthersville—Bank of Caruthersville. 
80-229—Rep. Mar. 20. 
Clinton—Brinkerhoff-Faris Trust & Sav- 
ings Co. 80-1409—Feb. 6. 
Crooss Timbers—Farmers Bank. 80-1665 
—Rep. —— 20 
i 80-811— 


Ewin 
Feb. 
Gibbs—Bank of Gibbs. 80-1002—Feb. 18. 
Granville (Paris P. O.)—Granville Bank. 
80-1389—Rep. Mar. 20. . 
Green Castle—*Citizens Bank. 80- 
1754—Mar. 22. 
Highlandville—Bank of 
80-1634—Rep. Mar. 20. 








State 


Highlandville. 


Kirksville—Kirksville Savings Bank. 
&0-130—Feb. 7. 

Leonard—Farmers Bank. 80-1064—Rep. 
Mar. 20. 

Lucerne—Bank of Lucerne. 80-1079— 
Feb. 8. 


Moberly—Moberly Trust Co. 80-75—Rep. 
Mar. 20. 

Osage City—Bank of Osage 
1512—Rep. Mar. 20. 

Robertson—*State Bank of Anglum. 80- 
165 

Rogersville—*Bank of Rogersville. 
715—In liquidation. 

Senath—Citizens Bank. 80-498—Feb. 14. 

Shelbyville Bank. 80-614—Feb. 18. 


City. 80- 





80- 


St. Louis—*Cherokee National Bank. 4- 
113—Placed in receivership Apr. 22. 
Tipton—Farmers Bank. 80-447—Mar. 13. 


Reopened as Tipton Farmers Bank 


Apr. 3. 
Trelean—-Parmese Bank. 80-1229—Rep. 
Mar. 20. 
Wellston—Wellston Trust Co. 80-112— 


Rep. Mar. 20. 


Yarrow—Bank of Yarrow. 80-1572— 
Feb. 13. 

MONTANA 

Boulder—*Bank of Boulder. 93-170— 
Closed for liquidation, 

Brady—*Farmers State Bank. 93-265— 
Closed for liquidation. 

Deer Lodge—*Larabie Bros. Bankers, 
Inc. 93-76—Closed for liquidation. 


East Helena—*East Helena State Bank, 
93-380—Closed for liquidation. 


Fairview—*Fairview State Bank. 93-216 
—Closed for liquidation. 

Great Falls—*Conrad Banking Co. 93-18 
—Closed for liquidation. 

Kevin—*Kevin State Bank. 93-439— 
Closed for liquidation. 

Opheim—*First State Bank. 93-325— 
Closed for liquidation. 

Savage—*Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank. 93-254—Closed for liquidation. 
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NEBRASKA 


Fremont—Union 
Feb. 9. 
Garland—Germantown 
731—Feb. 9%. under Moratorium 
Reopened Mar. 1. under H. R. 167. 
Loup City—American State Bank. 76- 
1213—Feb 27. Will go into receiver- 
ship. 
North Bend—First National 
228—Suspended Feb. 7. 
Osmond—Security State 
Mar. 15. 
iogers—Bank of 
7 under Moratorium 
Mar. 10 under H. R. 
Scottsbluff—-* Platte 
76-1041—Apr. 4 
St. Edward—Smith National 
307—Suspended Feb. 25. 


National Bank. 76-1— 


State Bank. 76- 
act. 


Bank. 76- 


Bank. 76-496- 


Rowers. 76-856- 
law. 
167. 

Valley 


Feb. 
Reopened 


State Bank. 


flank. T76- 


NEW JERSEY 

New Brunswick- 
55-567—Feb. 14. 

New Brunswick—Middlesex Title Guar- 
antee & Trust Co. 55-182—Feb. 11. 

Pleasantville—Pleasantville National 
Bank. ended Feb. 4. 

Red Bank- Broad Street National 


Bank. 55-270-——Apr. 15. 


Citizens National Bank. 


NEW YORK 
Albany—*Central Bank. 
Mar. 21. In liquidation. 
Baldwin—Sunrise National Bank & Trust 
Co. 50-1132—Suspended Feb. 14. 
Depew—Bank of Depew. 50-993—Feb. 3. 
East Randolph—*Peoples State Bank. 
50-721—Closed for liquidation Apr. 10, 
Lancaster—*Bank of Lancaster. 50-775 
—Closed for liquidation Apr. 10. 
Lima—*Bank of Lima. 50-780—Mar. 15. 
New York City—D. J. Faour & Bros. 
(Private) 1-658. Business and property 
taken possession of by Supt. of Banks 
Feb. 14. 
New York 
Trust Co. 


24-53—Closed 


City—* Mercantile 
1-791—Taken over by Supt. 
of Banks Apr. 12 for liquidation. 
Niagara Falls—East Side Bank. 50-153 
—In liquidation Mar. 14 
North Collins—*Bank of 
50-810—In liquidation. 
North Tonawanda—*Union Trust Co. 50- 
302—In liquidation Apr. 4. 
Sherman—*State Bank of Sherman. 50- 
855—Closed for liquidation Apr. 19. 
Sinclairville—*Sinclairville State Bank. 
50-858—Apr. 10. 
Sodus—*Gaylord 
Apr. 10. 
South Dayton—* 
50-937—Apr. 10. 
Valley Stream—*Bank of 
50-1107—Taken over 
Apr. 14. for 


Bank & 


North Collins. 


State sank. 


50-591 


sank of South Dayton. 
Valley Stream. 
by Supt of Banks 
liquidation. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Burlington—United 


Bank 
(Branch 
8 


of Greensboro) 


& Trust Co. 
66-637—Feb. 


Greensboro—tU nited 
66-54—Feb. 8. 
Huntersville—Bank of Huntersville. 

379—Jan. 27. 
Lewiston—Bank of 
Feb. 21. 

Mars Hill—Bank of Mars Hill. 
Liquidating. Rep. Feb. 23. 
Morehead City—Bank of More head 
66-401—Feb 28. 
Reidsville—United 
— of 


Bank & Trust Co. 
66- 
66-384— 


66-599— 


Lewiston. 


City. 


Bank & Trust Co. 
Greensboro) 66-133—Feb. 


66-431—Feb. 


Roxobel—Bank of Roxobel. 
20 


Sanford—United Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Greensboro) 66-852—Feb. 8. 
Severn—RBank of Severn. 66-602—Jan. 3. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Great Bend Farmers 
604—Voluntary 


State 
liquidation 


Bank. 77- 

Apr. 28. 

OHIO 

Cincinnati—* Washington 
Co. 13-84—In 
Apr. 1. 

Gratis—*Gratis 
Closed for 


Bank & 


process of 


Trust 
liquidation 


State 
liquidation. 
Hollansburg—Peoples Banking Co. 56- 
990—Closed for liquidation Mar. 20. 
Jeromesville—*Citizens' Bank. 56-1000— 
Closed for liquidation Mar. 27 
La Rue—La Rue Bank Co. 56- 809—Feb. 
14 
Liberty 
Bank. 
Mar. 2. 
Peebles—*Bank of 
Closed for liquidation Apr. 13 
Shawnee—*Shawnee Bank Co. 56-1151— 
Closed for liquidation Apr. 7. 
Willshire—Willshire Bank Co. 56-840—- 
Closed for liquidation Mar. 1 


Bank. 56-971- 


Center—Liberty 
56-1244—Closed 


State 
for 


Savings 
liquidation 


Peebles. 56-772- 
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W oodstock—* Peoples 
Closed for liquidation 

West Jefferson— 
—Apr. 12. 

West Lafayette—*West 
56-1196—Closed for 


Bank. 56-860 
Apr. 21. 
*Farmers Bank. 56-747 
Bank. 
Mar. 


Lafayette 
liquidation 


OKLAHOMA 

Headrick—Citizens State Bank. 86-772 
—In liquidation in 1933. Rep. Apr. 4. 
Maramec—First State Bank. 86-822— 
Feb 10. 


OREGON 
Crane—Crane State Bank. 
untary liquidation Feb. 15. 
Klamath Falls—Oregon Bank & Trust 
Co. 96-323—Placed in hands of Supt. 
of Banks by action of Board of Direc- 
tors Feb. 25. 
Riddle—*Riddle State 
hands of Supt. of 


96-279—Vol- 


Bank. 96-21 
Banks Apr. 10 


j—tIn 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Beallsville—*Jess es 
(Private) 60-1078—-Voluntary liquida- 
tion. Paying depositors in full. 

Duquesne—*John Bibza (Private) 
untary liquidation Apr. 21. 

West Chester—Chester County Trust Co. 
60-442—-Feb. 11. 


Miller, Banker 


Vol- 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Chester—National Exchange 
127—Suspended Mar. 4. 
Chesterfield—Bank of Chesterfield. 

640—Feb. 11. 
Hickory Grove—VPank of Hickory Grove. 
67-319—Feb. 24. 
Moncks Corner—Connor 
pository, Inc. Mar. 29. 


Bank. 


67- 


67- 


& Wiggins De- 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Bonilla—* Bonilla 
May 2 
Dimoc k—*Dimoe k 
May 1. 
Florence—*Guaranty 
—May 1. 
Hetland—First 
20. 
Isabel—*Dewey County 
Suspended Apr. 4. 
Loomis—*Loomis State 
Suspended Apr. 7. 
Plankinton—Case & Lathrop State Bank. 
78-199—Suspended Feb. 4 
Roscoe—*Farmers State Bank. 
Apr. 11. 
Stickney—First State 
Suspended Feb. 6. 
Stickney—Stickney State 
eb. 6. 
State 


State Bank. 78-509- 


State Bank. 78-648- 


State Bank. 78-719 


State Bank. 78-553—-Mar 


Bank. 78-350 


Bank. 78-569 


78-362 


Bank. 78-390— 


Bank. 78-391 


Volga—*First 
10. 

Winner—* Bank 
19. 

W ood—* Mellette 
Apr. 8. 


Bank. 78-254—Apr 


of Winner. 78-214--Apr 


County Bank. 78-658- 


TENNESSEE 
Altamont--Cumberland 
87-596—Mar. 18. 
Brownsville—First State Bank. 
Feb. 23. 
Cumberland 
—Feb. 14. 
Darden—Bank of 
20. 
Englewood—Bank of Englewood. 
—Feb. 27. 
Henderson—Peoples 
550—Feb. 14. 
Nashville—Thomas W. 
87-16—Mar. 17. 
Normandy—Duck 
Mar. 20. 
Stanton—Stanton Bank. 


Mountain Bank 


87-141— 


Gap—Peoples Bank. 87-360 


Darden. 87-562—Mar. 


87-374 


Savings Bank. 87- 


Wrenne & Co 


River Bank. 87-441- 


87-472—Feb. 9. 


TEXAS 


Chandler—Citizens Guaranty Bond Bank. 
88-1519—Voluntary liquidation Rep. 
Feb. 13. 

Dallas—Susman Industrial Bank. Volun- 
tary liquidation. 

Gle € tlen Flora 
1071—-Voluntary liquidation Jan. 31 

Henrietta—*W. B. Worsham & Co. (Pri- 
vate) 88-396—Closed for liquidation 
Mar. 30. 

Leggett—Farmers 
—Feb. 1. 

McAllen—McAllen State 
—Feb. 23. 

New Boston—Farmers State 
1794—Entered voluntary 
Feb. 21. 

Runge—*Citizens State 
In liquidation Mar. 2 

San Antonio—*Me re hants & 
Bank (Private) 30-56—In 
Rep. Apr. 17. 

Waelder—Farmers 


State Bank. 88- 


State Bank. 88-1577 


Bank. 88-1168 
jank. 88- 
liquidation 
Bank. 88-1415— 
Mechanics 
receivership. 
88-1337 


State Bank. 


RAND M¢&NALLY 


—-Feb. 24. 


Succeeded by 
Bank. 


Citizens State 


UTAH 
Greenriver—* 
68—Mar. 15. 
Provo—*Provo 
Bank. 97-16—Mar. 15. 
Richfield—*James M. 
97-42—Closed Mar. 15. 


Commonwealth Bank. 9%. 


Commercial & Savingg 


Peterson Ban 


VIRGINIA 

Belle Haven—Peoples Trust Co. 
of Exmore) 68-310—Apr. 1. 

Haymarket—*Bank of Haymarket In 
68-645—In hands of receiver Apr. 6, 

Roanoke—*The State & City Bank. 6§ 
581—Placed in hands of Mountaj 
Trust Co.. Roanoke, as receiver, Apr 
3. 

Wachapreague—Wachapreague 
Co.. Inc. 68-582—Liquidating. 


(Brancy 


Banking! 
tep. Mar 


WASHINGTON 


 - ‘alimennes State Bank. 98-99—Feh 

16. : 

Centralia—First-Farmers Merchant 
Bank & Trust Co. 98-44—Feb. 14. 

Colfax—First Savings & Trust Bank. 98 
81—Feb. 15. 

Walla Walla—Union Bank & Trust Co 
98-17—Feb. 14. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston—*Security 
69-44—Apr. 19. 
Moundsville—-*Mound City 
—aApr. 3. 
Summerville—* Nicholas 
69-244—Apr. 1. 


Bank & Trust Ca 
tank. 69-108 


County Ban 


WISCONSIN 


Black Hawk—(Spring Green P. 
Black Hawk State Bank. 
pended Mar. 2. 

Blue Mounds—Blue Mounds State Bank. 
79-457—Suspended Feb. 27. 
Boyd—Citizens State Bank. 79-422— 
Suspended by resolution of Directors 
Feb. 23 following Moratorium sine 
Feb. 7. 

Brandon—Farmers State Bank. 179-869— 
Suspended Feb. 25. 

Brule—*Brule State 
pended May 2. 

Cato—*Farmers State 
Suspended Apr. 19. 

Hollandale—*Hollandale State Bank. 7% 
559—Suspended Apr. 22. 

Hubbleton—*Hubbleton State Bank. 7% 
976—Suspended May 3. 

Menomonee Falls—*Citizens State Bank) 
79-369—Suspended May 2. 

Meridean—Meridean State Bank. T9 
1033—-In process of voluntary liquida 
tion Jan. 30. 

Modena—*Farmers State 
Suspended May 1. 

Oxford—*Oxford State 
Suspended Apr. 12. 

Rockland—*Rockland State Bank. T 
847—Suspended Apr. 21. 

Stockholm—*Stockholm State Bank. 1% 
898—Suspended May 3. 

Tomahawk—*Bank of Tomahawk. 
252—-Suspended Apr. 22. 

Wauwatosa—-*Blue Mound 
79-1081—-Suspended Apr. 28. J 

White Lake—White Lake State Ban 
79-1037—Suspended by resolution 
Board of Directors Feb. 18 follow! 
Moratorium proclaimed Feb. 

Whitelaw—*Whitelaw State 
1043—Suspended Apr. 19. 


O)— 
79-844—Sus- 


Bank. 79-938—Sus- 


Bank. 79-854— 


Bank. 79-941 


Bank. 79-640 


State Ban 


Bank. 


WYOMING 
Deaver—Bank of Deaver. 99-152—F 
21 ; 


Thermopolis—Wyoming Trust Co. 
43—Fehb. 21. 


E. W. Epwarps, president of the Fi 
Third Union Trust, Cleveland, has be 
elected president of the Cincinnati Clea 
ing House, to succeed President J. J. Ro 
of the First National. PRESIDENT CHAR 
W. Dupuis of the Central Trust 
president. 


is vi 


GraHAM COVENTRY, until recently ass 
tant manager of the R. F. C., has return 
to his former banking connection, havi 
become vice president in charge of 
trust department of the First Citizé 
Bank & Trust Co. of Utiea, N. Y. 
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0.)— 
Sus- 


Bank. 


9-422— 
rectors 
since 


9-869— 





